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The Boston Fusileers have paid us a visit in the pre- 
sent week. ‘They are very exact in their military disci- 

line; and their splendid brass band excited universal 
admiration. ‘They left us yesterday morning. 

The late ‘‘strikes’? of the working people at New 
York, Philadelphia, &c. will bear heavily on individuals 
who had contracted to perform certain services for sti- 
pulated sums of money—which is a very general prac- 
tice among mechanics. The diminished labor per- 
formed is equal to the loss of one day in a week, or 20 
per cent.—a very serious advance, indeed, on contrac- 
tors. But the prices will, after a while, proportionably 
decline. Many houses will not be built, in the present 
year, that had been intended. Time and price will find 
their level as surely as water. 

Five of the Spanish pirates convicted at Boston, have 
been executed. They died asserting their innocence— 
and a Spanish priest, as they were about to suffer, 
said with a loud voice, ‘‘ Spaniards, ascend to heaven!’’* 
Those hung were the captain Gibert, with Montenegro, 
Garcia, Castillo and Boyga. De Soto was respited for 
60 days, and Ruiz for 30. An immense crowd of spec- 
tators attended. 

About a million and a quarter of dollars were export- 
ed from Boston and New York, during the month of 
May. Hasa turn of the tide taken place? 

A few cases of cholera have happened at Maysville, 
Ky. and several of them terminated fatally. It seems to 
be the same disease that appeared before, with its *‘pre- 
monitory symptoms,” Ke. 

The ‘‘African Repository” for June mentions several 
cases in which about 100 slaves have been emancipated, 
by will, if agreeing to go to Liberia. 

The Detroit Journal says— 

Buying and selling is the order of the day. Our city is filled 
with speculators who are all on tip toe. Several snug fortunes 
of from ten to twenty thousand dollars, have already been made. 
Governor Cass has disposed of the front part of his farm, as far 
back as Larned street, for one hundred thousand dollars. Ex 
tensive improvements are rapidly making in Detroit: our city 
authorities are authorised to obtain a loan of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and ourselves think seriously of advertising for 
sale a number of bad debts. 

The ‘‘spoils of victory” from the great bear hunt, 
which lately took place near Midd!eborough, Vt. were, 
6 wolves, 12 bears, 3 catamounts, 24 wild cats, 2 deer, 
30 foxes, 5 hedgehogs, 15 rabbits, 4 woodchucks. 


Three young ladies took the veil at Georgetown, Col. 
on Tuesday morning last—Miss Stonestreet, Miss Jen- 
kins and Miss McGary. 

We learn from the Georgia newspapers that the Chero- 
kees have rejected the late treaty, thro’ the “Ross party” 
—and that they had committed acts of violence, &c. 


-_ 


Some anxiety has been expressed to know who was the 
Mr. Rucker, that represented the state of Tennessee in 
the late Baltimore convention, how he was appointed and 
whom he represented—‘‘fresh from the people” of that 
state! The following is an extract of a letter from the 
gentleman, to the editor of the Nashville ‘*Union,” and 
aoe the why and wherefore of his appearance in that 

ody: 





*If persons would insure a safe passage to heaven, they 
should do something to render them unfit to live upon the 
earth! This is not the first case of the kind that has happened. 
We had a memorable instance in Baltimore, some years ago! 
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Extract from Mr. Rucker’s letter to the editor of the Union. 

Sir: You will discover my name introduced into the pro- 
ceedings of the Baltimore convention. To prevent all misun- 
derstauding, I make the following statement. I was not dele- 
gated to act in that convention. I happened to be in Baltimore 
at the time of its sittimg, and after the delegates from the differ- 
ent states had their credentials examined by the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, there appeared to be no one present 
representing Tennessee. This circumstance seemed to be 
deeply regretted by many, and upon its being mentioned that I 
Was there, and a Tennessean, it was suggested by some that I 
might vote, which I accordingly did. 

We learn from the Pittsburgh Gazette of the 11th inst. 
that at the Wolf convention, held in that city on the 10th 
inst. resolutions approving the administration of general 
Jackson, especially in relation to our French affairs, were 
rejected by a decided majority. The Wolf men all vot- 
ing against the resolutions and the Muhlenbergers for 
them. Another resolution, approving the nomination of 
Martin Van Buren and Richard M. Johnson, was also 


rejected by the same yote. 


The following may be truly regarded ‘‘important,”’ 
with respect to the navigation of canals, as shewing that 
a high speed may be obtained upon them— 

From the Rochester (N. Y.) Daily Democrat. 

Unparalleled speed upon the canal. On Saturday, some forty 
or fifty of our citizens took a ride upon one of the new line 
packet boats, designed to run between this city and Buffalo. 
The boat is made considerably narrower than the ordinary 
packets; is exceedingly light, and finished in the most elegant 
manner. It is a sample of the workinanship of oar erterprising 
and faithful fellow citizen Seth C. Jones, who has for some 
time, we understand, been of opinion, that a boat might be so 
constructed as to be drawn by horse power, at the rate of 10 or 
12 miles tothe hour. The test on Saturday was a delightful 
realization of the fact. Although the horses were unaceustom- 
ed to the business, and for four or five miles of the distance, 
were exceedingly fractious and hard to manage, the ride was 
completed in two hours and thirty-four minutes, a distance of 
twenty four miles, including changes of horses and a short stop 
at Spencer’s basin. It is found by experiments, that when the 
boat is propelled at the rate of seven and a half or eight miles 
to the hour, it rides upon the swell, creates less commotion in 
the canal than the common packets at four miles to the hour, 
and requires, we believe, about the same power to draw it. An 
enterprising company has been formed to run a daily boat of 
this size to Buffalo, leaving Rochester after breakfast and going 
through by daylight, a distance of ninety-five miles! This will 
be **zoing a-head”’ on the ‘‘rail road principle,”’ and those who 
are going from this to Buffalo, or from Buffalo here, we think it 
will not be difficult to say how they will go. 


The bank of Darien, Geo. has been robbed of about 
100,000 dollars in bank notes, and 7 or 8,000 dollars in 
specie, principally gold—for the reeovery of which a 
reward of $5,000 is offered. 


The lands owned in the state of Maine, by that state 
and the state of Massachusetts, were lately put up at 
public sale at Bangor. ‘The Bangor Whig says that the 
sale exceeded the anticipations of the most sanguine; and 
what adds to the confidence of the publie and of the pro- 
prietors in the value of timber lands, is, the important 
fact, that a large proportion of the quantity sold was — 
chased by experienced practical men, who judge of its 
value by what they know can be realized by manufactur- 
ing the lumber for the market. A half township in mile 
sections, which was appraised by the state at about 
$43,000, was sold at $108,000, to a company, who intend 
to operate upon it. One full township, which was pur- 
chased some time sinee for 25 cents, sold at $12 the acre 
—the advance upon the first cost being upwards of 
$215,000!! ‘The company was numerous, and composed 
of men of capital from all the New England states, be- 
sides many gentlemen from New York and the south. 


The New Orleans Bee has the following letter from 
Texas, dated San Felippe, 18th May, 1835: 
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Santa Anna has been declared dictator, and will no 
doubt shortly be emperor or protector. In that event 
Texas will be surely transferred to the United States. 

The state congress has granted a charter for a bank of 
one million capital in Texas. It will be a good thing. 

The country is flooded with strangers. Every day 
brings more of them. But we have a remarkably dry 
season, and I fear no crops will be made this year. 

The legislature of Louisiana, at the last session, made 
liberal grants, amounting in all to $363,775, to 3 literary 
institutions in that state, viz: $48,775 to the college of 
Jefferson, for the payment of the debts of the college, 
contracted in the erection of buildings; $15,000 annually 
to the same college for the period of ten years, aud a like 
sum for the same period to Louisiana college, to enable 
them to pay the salaries of their professors, and to lower 
the rates of boarding and tuition; and $15,000 to the 
The said sunis to be paid out of the 
treasury of the state. 

One hundred teams and two hundred men are just now 
engaged in Boston in removing a hill trom the middle of 
the city—that on which stood the house of the late Gard- 
ner Greene, esq. surrounded by a spacious garden. It 
is of gravel, and is computed to contain seven millions of 
square feet, which it will take the above force 4 months 
to transfer to the depot of the Lowell rail road, where 
au immense filling up is required. But for this timely 
necessity of the rail road, the hill would probably not 
have been cut down, for want of a place to deposite it. 

A letter received over-land from Lima, Peru, informs 
us of another revolution that was affected by general Sa- 
Javerry, who had seized the castle and driven out the go- 
vernment! 

FOREIGN NEWS. 

An arrival at New York furnishes us with extracts 

from London papers of the 15th May. 


Lord John Russell, having been defeated in Devon- | 


shire, is a candidate for the borough of Stroud, in the 
place of col. Fox. Lord Morpeth had a majority of 
2,800 in Yorkshire. 

It is a beautiful commentary, (says a London paper), 
upon the crusade which the destructives waged against 
the boroughs, to see how glad they are themselves to use 
them. Indeed lord Melbourne could not have organized 
his government without them, since but a small number 
of the members of this administration dared venture to 
run in the counties. Before lord Jolin Russell’s defeat 
in South Devon, the ministers had been driven to bring 
in nine of their members upon Scotch boroughs. Lord 
Johu will make the tenth boroughmonger in the govern- 
ment, which has affected to hold the Lorouglis in such 
abhorrence. 

Liverpool and Manchester rail road stock sold on the 
13th May at £193 per share for the L100. 

Five persons were killed by the explosion of two 
steam boilers in a sugar house, near Liverpool. 

The Constitution frigate had arrived at Portsmouth, 
Eng. with Mr. Livingston and his family, Salutes were 
given and exchanged. 

A great dinner had been given to sir Robert Peel, 
by the merchants and bankers of the city of London, at 
the Merchant Tailors’ Hall, Thread-needle street—at 
which he made a long speech that was much applauded. 

Parliament had reassembled. he British stocks were 
not lively. The following were the prices of American 
on the 14th May— 

New York 6 per cent. 1837, 96; 5 per cent. 1845, 102 
1024; Pennsylvania 5 per cent. 1853—62, 1017 1034; Ohio 
6 per cent. 1863, 115-14; Louisiana, Barings, 102 1024; 

ississippi 6 per cent. 56; do. new, 108 1094; United 
States, £23; Louisiana state bank, £26 10; bank of do. 
£27 10; New Jersey canal and bonds, 105. 

There is nothing about our own affairs from France. 
The only news concerns the prosecution and punishment 
of the Lyonese prisoners, and others, for political of- 
fences. 

It has long been understood that the prisoners had 


been arraigned for effect, it agi” understood that a 
pardon was to follow conviction. The court, was, by 








—— 


this plan, to get credit for magnanimity, but the business 
was badly managed. ‘They were arraigned in hundreds, 
and set up such aclamorous opposition, that they econ. 
founded their judges. Ultimately they are to be tried 
without being present. 

The latest intelligence from Algiers is to the 7th of 
May. Hostilities had commenced between the French 
and the Arabs. Oulid-ou-Rabah, at the head of a large 
body of Arabs, had attacked the Freneh advanced posts 
at Bugia. Colonel Lemercier in vain objected to that 
chief that his having a few days before signed a treaty of 
peace with him; he would listen to no arrangement, but 
continued his attack. ‘The French lost a good number 
of men, but succeeded in driving back the Arabs. Col, 
Lemerecicr compelled M. Lowassy, who had taken Upon 
himself to conclude the treaty, to embark on board the 
Chimera for Algiers, in order to account for his conduct 
to the governor. 

Gen. Valdez, commander of the queen’s troops, had 
gained some advantages over the Carlist forces. he 
war, however, is carried on feebly. 

The cortes are very busy in looking about for another 
husband for the young queen of Portugal—though it does 
not appear that she has consented to such a proceeding, 

THE CIVIL WAR IN MEXICO, 

The following information touching the progress of 
the civil war in Mexico comes to us through the New 
Orleans Bee of the 2d instant: 

Head quarters, Zacatecas. 

I have to inform his exeellency ihe minister of way 
and of the marine that yesterday the 11th of May, at 9 
A. M. the troops of the general government of the union 
obtained a splendid triumph over the forces command- 
ed by Don] Francisco Garcia, exceeding 5,000 men: and 
possessing a grand train of artillery. ‘Pwo hours of a 
very bloody action on the plains of Guadaloupe sufficed 
to secure us a victory that our enemies had hoped to 
obtain by their warlike appearanee, and the mang@uvres 
they performed on the field where they had the hardi- 
hood yesterday morning to establish their eamp. At 
5 o’clock, I attacked them at various points not having 
with me more than 3,400 men of all the troops com- 
posing my army of operations; and although I eould have 
procured a greater number of troops, yet L chose to 
offer battle with those I met at Aguascalientes, that my 
operations might not be delayed. AI) has fallen into 
my power: cannons, arms, artillery and about 800 pri- 
soners. ‘The field of battle presented a most dreadful 
spectacle. On our side there were about 100 men killed 
and wounded. ‘Torrents of blood flowed by the eaprice 
of Don Francisco Garcia, and the other guilty chiets— 
who blind and obstinate refused to comply with the 
proposals that I had made them; at the same time that 
they uttered the contained printed documents and the 
gross reply that they made me. Soon as this triumph 
was obtained, | marched rapidly without losing a mo- 
ment to try to seize immediately all the fortifications, 
magazines and depots, and as many prisoners as possible 
of those who were prepared to offer me resistance: and 
L have taken possession of the whole city. 

His excelleney general Patres, at the head of 500 ea- 
veliers, will contine this afternoon his march on Frenillo 
and Sombrerete. lam desirous of giving you a detailed 
account of all my operations; and I shall also give you 
more minute details of the affairs of this day, when I 
shall have more leisure. ‘The generals, officers and all 
the troops under my command have preformed their du- 
ties, all merit the highest praise. 

[can now no more than congratulate the government 
on a triumph which must consolidate the peace and wel- 
fare of the public; and express my regret for the loss of 
those Mexicans, who have been oerthonn in the defence 
of the sacred cause of their country: but the chiefs, the 
prime movers in this anjust rebellion must render an 
account to God and the nation for the evils they have oc- 
casioned. 

Please sir, inform his excellency the president pro. 
tem. of all, for his own satisfaction, and accept the assur- 
ance of my perfect respect. 

God and liberty! Head quarters, Zacatecas, 12th of 
May, 1835. 


ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
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P.S. Since the above was written, I have made 2,700 
prisoners of the enemy. 








A. L. DE SANTA ANNA. 

I submit the above for your knowledge and satisfac- 
tion—and L request you meantime to give the greatest 
possible publicity to the news—that those who regard 
the good order and prosperity of the nation may rejoice 
with us inatriumph which must contribute powerfully 
to maintain that order and prosperity, that the anarchists 
may learn their feeble power, and that the republic has 
to fear nothing from their destructive projects. 

The conduct of Santa Anna, on entering the city of Za- 
catecas, was such as to increase the animosity of the peo- 
ple, and the revolt against his authority was still spread- 
ing. General Alvarez yet maintained himself at Vexea. 
In the state of Chiapa, which had heretofore remained 
tranquil, the people had risen on the troops, killed their 
commander col. Perez, and proclaimed their adhesion 
to the grito of Zacatecas. 

+98 @ Str 
AFFAIRS WITH FRANCE. 
from the NM. Y. American. 

The packet ship /avre, capt. Stoddard, arrived here 
yesterday from Havre. ‘The files of Paris journals we 
have received by her are to the 29th Aprii trom Paris, 
and S0th fvou Havre. 

The anvexed letter to us from France, though not late, 
presents the views of an experienced aud intelligent man, 

April 30th, 1835. You will probably have heard ere 
this gets to hand, that the 25 millions have been voted, 
coupled with a condition, however, which all well in- 
formed Americans consider as placing the affair ona 
worse footing than it stood before. Frenchmen are of a 
different opinion! they consider, and especially the op- 
position, the condition, to be nothing; as you will learn, 
if you happen to see any of the opposition prints, the 
Constitationnel, National and Courier Franeais, &e. 

The American minister will probably embark in two 
or three days, with his family, that is, as soon as the 
Coustitution, hourly expected from Cherbourg, where 
she went to take on board water, shall arrive. It is evi- 
dent from this step of the minister, seeing that from the 
published instructions to him, he was to retire to Eug- 
Jaud or Holland in the event of the vote being favorable, 
that he considers the condition as amounting to a rejec- 
tion of the grant. He leaves his secretary as charge d’ 
alfaires, to remain, probably, till the chamber of peers 
shall have considered the law, and if voted in the shape 
it will be presented, to follow him; but this is only con- 
jecture, as no one here knows what instructions the mi- 
nister, under these circumstane¢es, may have thought pro- 
per to give. 

The most singular circumstance in the unexpected turn 
which this business has taken, is, that the man, who on 
both sides of the water, was considered to be the best 
person to carry it through, should have been the very 
One to accept the amendment which now makes all the 
difficulty. It was believed for several days, that seeing 
his error, he would have sought means of getting over it, 
ashe might have done, by having the amendment set 
aside in the chamber of pecrs, bringing the bill back to 
the other house, where he would, as it is believed, have 
found a majority equal‘to that which rejected two or 
three other amendments. But the expose made by the 
count de Rigny upon the presentation of the law instead 
of mending, has made the matter worse, by, stating, that 
as all diplomatic intercourse between the two countries 
is at an end, so the matter would rest till the U. States 
shall think proper to take the initiative. 

Upon this flourish the National satirically remarks, 
that it was well known from the position of the parties, 
that the American government must speak first, the mo- 
ney being voted, a receipt must naturally be sent, or a 
draft drawn, &e. 

The tone of the expose has been matter of surprise, as 
it was not called for by any thing which has met the pub- 
lic eve. Jt is supposed to be the consequence of some- 
thing contained in the correspondence of the American 
minister, in asking the explanation of the last note of M. 
Serrurier, presented to the American government upon 
his recall. 

It is not seen what explanation can be expected here. 
The eorrespondence published, shows that Mr. Living- 
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he message of the 
ved by his govern- 





ston took upon himself to explain t 
president, and his conduct was appro 
ment. 


The duke de Broglie appears to have surprised every 
body, in the course he has taken, from the king, down. 
Vhe king has always shown great auxiety to have the 
affair settled, and, perhaps, M. de Broglie, owes his situ- 
ation in the goverument, more to this cireumstance, than 
any other, ‘The king is displeased, the majority which 
has voted with the government, is displeased, and his 
own colleagues, who were not consulted before he ac- 
cepted the amendment, are displeased. The opposition 
are not pleased, because they cannot bring themselves to 
believe that he will ask any thing worth having. Such 
is the life ofa public man. ‘To-day, all praise—to-mor- 
row, all censure—neither being entirely merited. De 
Broglie has the reputation for being a high-minded, 
honest, man. 

There is an intimation in this letter, that possibly ad- 
miral eny’s remarks, on presenting the indemnity bill 
in the house of peers, take their color, from dissatisfac- 
tion with the tone which Mr, Livingston may have em- 
ployed in asking explanation concerniug M. Serrurier’s 
last note. 

If this be so, though we perceive nothing amiss in 
those remarks, it is only another source for regret, that 
a matter, simple enough in itself, should have been ren- 
dered complex by bad management on both sides. 

We take from the Courier & Enquirer, a translation 
of the remarks of M. de Rigny, above referred to, which 
contemplate, it will be seen, that the first step towards 
adjusting this controversy, must be taken by this coun- 
try. 

‘There are some inaccuracies in this translation; the 
only one worthy of note, however, is that where the 
word, insolite, unusual, is rendered insulting—in this 
sentence—‘‘the chamber of deputies perceived how in- 
sulting, and offensive, would be a clause,” &e. 

Chamber of peers, session of 27th April. 

Admiral de Rigny—Gentlemen, our colleague, M. 
Humann, minister of finances, being indisposed, has re- 
quested me to take on myself the presentation to this 
chamber, of the project of a law which I am about to 
have the honor to submit to them. (Marked attention. ) 

Gentlemen, the king has directed us to present to you 
the project of a law which has just passed the ehamber 
of deputies. ‘To insure the execution of the treaty con- 
cluded on the 4th of July, 1831, between France and the 
United States, is the object of this law. 

The treaty itself has for some months been before hg 
It is not necessary that we should recall to your reeollec- 
tion its different stipulations. The circumstances which 
have given rise to the indemnity agreed to be paid by 
France, the principles on which we have set out in fixing 
the amount of that indemnity, the settlement in relation 
to the 8th article of the tveaty of Louisiana, the advanta- 
ges obtained for our wines on the one hand, and on the 
other those agreed to be given to American cotton; all 
these details are in a greater or less degree before you, 
all have acquired for some time pasta notoriety which 
renders it unnecessary that] should now analyze them. 

All the documents which have been cornmunicated to 
the other chamber will be placed at your disposal. You 
will probably think proper to confide the examination of 
them to a committee, and on this committee it will be 
incumbent to present to you an historical aceount of 
events and the result of calculations growing out of them. 

But while we believe that we may rely on that com- 
mittee, to perform this task, which it alone can perform 
in its full extent, we think that we owe you some eluci- 
dations as to the situation in which France now finds it- 
self placed, as regards the republie of the United States. 

You are aware of the steps taken by the government of 
the king the very instant the message of the president of 
the union, on the opening of the last congress, was re- 
ceived in Europe. You know that ata future day a similar 
measure was taken by president Jackson. The two mi- 
nisters reciprocally accredited by the two governments 
were both recalled. The effect of this double recall is 
at this moment, if not that of interrupting in all respects 
the diplomatic relations between the two countries, at 





least that of interrupting them in all that relates to the 
treaty of the 4th of July. 
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If these relations are to be renewed, and we do not 
doubt that they will be, it is not for us under the present 
state of things, to take the initiatory steps towards such 
renewal. 

We have shown the government of the United States 
how distant it is from our thoughts to avail ourselves of 
a justifiable displeasure, to dispense with the payment of 
a debt. We have exerted ourselves by all honorable 
means to acquire the means of paying this debt. There 
our task is ended. We cannot reopen any communica- 
tion on this point—-we expect and we believe that a pro- 
posal will be made us, to do it in language which will 
remove every traee of an unfortunate misunderstanding. 

This line of conduct, gentlemen, was dictated to us by 
the relative position of the two states. The chamber of 
deputies so comprehended it. It has thought proper to 
adopt it, it has thought proper to introduce it in the law. 
We had no reason to object to such an amendment. 

Another amendment was presented, the object of which 
was to submit to official publicity the explanations which 
we have aright to expect from the government of the 
United States. This amendment was dispensed with at 
the demand of government. The chamber of deputies 

erceived how insulting and offensive would be a clause 
in the bill to this effect. 

The dignity of France must be consulted, but it is ne- 
cessary that a reconciliation should take place on condi- 
tions equally honorable to both parties. ‘The object now 
is, to obtain explanations, but not to dictate a course of 
conduct which might irritate the sensitiveness of an inde- 
pendent state. Orto speak more correctly, our object 
now is to open the door to a renewal of those intimate 
and friendly relations which ought never to have ceased 
to prevail between the two countries united by so many 
ties and by so many recollections. The object is to ap- 
peal to the old attachment of the American union. It is 
not the intention to require of her aught which France 
in her position would refuse. 

It is with this political feeling, at once conciliatory and 
firm, that we propose, gentlemen, to carry into execution 
the law now submitted to your deliberation, and which 
we hope will receive the suffrages of this chamber. 

From Gulignani’s Messenger of April 30. 

“Our readers will recollect, that, on the anniversary of St. 
Philip, last year, some French seamen on board the Suffrein 
ship of the line, were accidentally killed, and others disabled, 
on firing a salute from the American frigate, the United States. 
When the news of this unfortunate event arrived at Washing. 
ton, the president immediately communicated it to congress, 
and a law was immediately passed granting to the disabled sea- 
men, and to the relations of those who were killed, a pension 
of twice the amount paid to American seamen under like cir- 
cumstances; and the minister here was commissioned to pro- 
cure information of the number of sufferers, and the nature of 
the disabilities of the survivors. This inquiry was immediate- 
ly made through the secretary of state, but the information was 
not until very lately procured. We now learn that the day 
ed a to the departure of Mr. Livingston, the minister of the 

nited States, who left on Wednesday evening for Havre, that 
gentleman signed a convention with the duke de Broglie, by 
which an annual pension of $120 was secured to be paid during 
life to each of the sufferers, and alike sum to the parents of 
those who were killed.”’ 

The following paragraph from the Paris Courier, of 
the 26th April, evinces no little ignorance on certain 

oints, but discloses some facts of importance—suppos- 
ing them to be correctly stated. If it be true that Mr. 
Livingston made the demand which is stated, it may 
account for the language of the duke de Broglie, in the 
house of peers, on moving the concurrence of that house 

in the bill of indemnity: 
From the Courrier Francais. 

**It will be recollected that gen. Jackson, in communicating 
to congress the negotiations relative to the 25 millions, with 
held the last note delivered by M. Serrurier at the moment of 
his recall, under the pretext that the government of the union 
ought to seek reparation from the French government. In fact, 
we are assured that Mr. Livingston has just addressed to the 
duke de Broglie a note, in which he demands, in the name of the 
United States, explanations upon certain passages of M. Serru- 
rier’s diplomatic memorial, which have offended the president. 
These tactics, undoubtedly, are merely reprisals, after the 
amendment added by the chamber of deputies to the treaty of 
the 25 millions, and we are of opinion that the ministry would 
be wrong to take Mr. Livingston’s note in a serious light. Be- 
sides, the Americans have found too much advantage in this 


swaggering diplomacy not to employ it in their relations with 
France. If we are well informed, Mr. Livingston has openly 
said that neither the actual president, nor his successor, who- 
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ever he may be, will ever consent to retract or explain presi- 
dent Jackson’s message. Itis even stated that he added that 
his return to the United States would be the signal for the non- 
intercourse bill between the two eountries. This may be Mr, 
Livingston’s personal opinion, but the rupture could be profit- 
able only to the commerce of England. The men who repre- 
sent the United States may forget this, but the people, who are 
sumething in that country, will remember it.’? 


—— 8 © Otero 
OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Gazette contains the message of 
governor Lucas to the legislature of Ohio, convened by 
him in extra session on the 8th June, to take into consi- 
deration the territorial controversy with Michigan. It 
will be recollected that, at its last session, the legislature 
passed resolutions declaring that the territory in dispute 
constituted an integral part of the state, and authorised 
the governor to take all measures necessary to assert and 
maintain jurisdiction over it. 

Governor Lueas states to the legislature what he has 
done, and complains in strong language of the outrages 
which have been committed against the inhabitants of the 
territory in dispute, citizens of Ohio. Our readers will 
be able to form an idea of the spirit in which the message 
is written from the following paragraph relating to Mr. 
Butler’s opinion, published some time since in the Globe: 

“The coumissioners of the United States handed to me a 
document during our conference, as they said at the request of 
Mr. Forsyth, which | found to be the opinion of the attorney 
general. ‘This opinion, | was fully satisfied on examination, 
would, in its tendency, counteract the laudable exertions of the 
president and his commissioners, which the sequel proved; for 
it was proclaimed by the authorities of Michigan, as a justifica- 
tion of their acts; and it is a subjeet worthy of remark, that all 
the proceedings at Washington were entirely ex parte; that the 
three letters from the secretary of state were written; the opi- 
nion of the attorney general drawn up; and the commissioners 
appointed and had left Washington, before my answer could 
have been received, or any thing correctly known of the inten- 
tions or movements of Ohio. These letters of Mr. Forsyth, and 
the opinion of the attorney general, were evidently dictated un- 
der feelings highly excited and unfavorable to Ohio, as is mani- 
fest from their coutents.’? 

The following, from the end of the message, exhibits 
still more strongly the disposition of the governor: 

*“Gentlemen—The whole subject is now before you for con- 
sideration. The question neces-arily arises, what shal! be done? 
Shall we abandon our just elaims, relinquish our indisputable 
rights, and proclaim to the world that the act and resolutions of 
the last assembly were mere empty things? Or, rather, shad 
we not (as was declared in said resolutions to be our duty) pre- 
pare to carry their provisions into effect? The batter, | doubt 
not, will be your resolution; and I trust that, by your acts, you 
will manifest to the world that Obio knows her constitutional 
rights; that she bas independence enough to assert them; and 
that sbe can neither be seduced by flattery, baffled by diploma- 
tic management, nor driven by menaces from the support of 
those rights. And, gentlemen, you may rest assured, that what- 
ever measures, in your wisdom, you may direct, will be faith- 
fully pursued by the executive to the full extent of his constitu- 


tional power, and the means that may be placed under his con- 
trol.”? 


—— 8 © Otrn 
UNITED STATES BANK. 
Principle items in the monthly statement of the United States 
bank for Ist June. 
Loans on personal security.........31,761,155 45 
bank stock.....-.6..ee0.- 1,402,286 71 
other securities........... 5,624,351 41 





38,787 ,793 57 
Domestic bills of exchange..........24,854,852 47 
—63 ,642.646 04 
Baring, Brothers & Co.........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,890,753 79 
BPeClereccccccccccccvce cocccccscccccccccccccccohagmimyee 44 
Redemption of public debt....... ccccccsccccccese 202,896 OD 
Treasurer of the United States................... 510,999 14 
POE GUO OBs coccccecesecessccceens esececesees 1,016,665 89 
Individual deposites.........cceeeses eevee cecees 10,549,197 56 
Sal abaede 60400 checees see eceeeeees oee0 22,009,474 40 
Due from banks......... obcasde sedcenece socccce SE a> 
ERO 00 DADRS. cocccsccccdccsccdccccccccsocceccee SEMEEe O0 
Notes of state banks............ eseeesseenseeeee 3,018,066 45 
— = BD Ben 
STATISTICS. 

The number of acres held ia Ireland by the Irish Protestant 
church, exceeds the number of persons professing that creed. 

In England 26 prelates administer to about six millions out of 
a population of eleven miltions. 

In Ireland 18 prelates administer to about half a million, out 
ofa population exceeding seven millions, of which six millions 
are Roman Catholics. 


In Eugland several bishops receive only £2,000 or £3,000 a 
year. 
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Tn Ireland none receive fess. than £4,000 and some £15,000. 

The total quantity of profitable lands attached to the sees and 
giebes in Ireland, is avout 600,000 acres, valued at so many 
pounds sterling income, aud more thaa sufficient to support all 
the church establishment, while the wastes would be valuable 
sources for the poor. Yet in addition to the above lands the 
English governmeat have the hardihood to wish to saddle the 
people of Ireland, who are thirteen fourteenthe of them Catho- 
lics, with an additional burden of £600,000 in tithes! 


The Catholic church at present consists of 671 bishoprics, 55 
cardinals, and 12 patriarchs. The present Pope, who is 73 

ears of age, has created six new bishoprics, | in Belgium, | in 
Westphalia, 2 in the United States, and 2in Naples. 


The foreign debt of Spain on January 1st consisted of a pas- 
sive debt, the nominal capital of which was 1 483,664,999 rials, 
34 maravedis; and of an active debt at 5 per cent. amounting to 
3,162,835,710 rials, 2 maravedis. In the passive debt we find 
comprised the deferred debt of 1831, the holders of which had 
hoped to obtain better terms. It figures at 432,000,000 rials, 
nominal capital. 


The porte has paid the Russian government 50,000,000 pias- 
tree on account of the war of indemnity. 





The net public income of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
year ending on the 5th of January, 1835, was forty-six millions 
and a half pounds sterling. The expenditure for the same pe- 
riod was furty-five millions, leaving a surplus of a million and 
a half. 


During the first five months of the present year, the number 
of arrivals at New York, from foreign places, has been 810, be- 
ing 15 more than in the corresponding months of 1834. The 
number of passengers 9,653—less by 6,293 than that of last year. 


The following is from a return made to the house of commons 
of the ships and tonnage that have entered inwards, and clear- 
ed outwards, in the years ending 5th January, 1834 and 1835: 

Eutered inwards in 1834, from British colonies and posses- 
sions, 4,582 ships of 981,375 tonnage; from fureign countries, 
6,407 ships of 1,018,555 tonnage. In 1835, from British colonies 
and possessions, 4,920 ships of 1,015,835 tonnage; and from 
foreign countries, 6,758 ships of 1,092,607 tonnage. Cleared 
outwards in 1834, to British colonies and possessions, 4,352 
ships of 765,519 tonnage; and to foreign countries, 5,192 ships 
of 878,375 tonnage. In 1835, to British colonies and posses- 
sions, 4,392 ships of 761,220 tonnage; aud to foreign countries, 
5,342 ships of 879,054 tonnage. 


There are 19 universities in Germany, 11 of which are Pro- 
testants, 5 Catholic, and 3 mixed. Of the protessors, 79 are of 
Vienna. At Vienna and Berlin each are 2,000 students. At 
Kiel, there are 29 professors and only 130 students. The uni- 
versities best attended after Berlin and Vienna, are Prague, 
Leipsic, Breslaw, Halle and Heidieburg, at each of which there 
are more than a thousand students. 


The quantity of wood consumed in the New York market, in 
1833, amounted to $631,250; coal, $196,180—total, $1,187,430. 
in Philadelphia, in the same year, the quantity of wood econ- 
sumed amounted to $741,321; coal, $404,401 —total, $1,145,722. 
The annual consumption of coal in these cities already amounts 
to upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand tons—and as it is 
generally conceded that coal will in a few years almost entire- 
ly usurp the place of wood as a fuel, our readers may form an 
estimate of what the future consumption in the country will be, 
when we state that in less than three years, the consumption 
of anthracite coal in the cities of New York and Philadelphia 
alone, will be greater than the whole consuinption in the Unit- 
ed States was in 1832. 


The New York correspondent of the Portland Advertiser, 
writes, under date of May 5. ‘The Astor hotel is rising. The 
front is nearly done. There is a talk of overthrowing the Ame- 
rican hotel, aud taking down all the square on which it stands 
for the purpose of creating another magnificent hotel to range 
with that of Astor’s. There-are not hotels enough to accom- 
modate the thousands of travellers, who now come here. As- 
tor, it is said, expects to have $40,000 rent for his hotel. The 
reut of the city hotel is nine thousand dollars.’ 


In the anniversary address of professor Tucker, before the 
Virginia Historical society, the following singular fact is men- 
tioned, as connected with the history of Virginia. 

In the year 1647, lawyers were forbidden to take any fees 
Whatever, and in 1658 they were excluded from the legislature.— 
For this unecourteous act, it must be confessed that their de- 
scendants have made the amende honorable. The medical pro- 
fession seemed also an object of jealousy with the planter; as 
by another law (passed in 1546) physicians were required to 
swear to the value of their drugs. 


Mechanical skill of the ancient Egyptians. The inner cham- 
ber contains subjects of the most interesting and diversified 
kind. Among these, on the left, (entering), are cabinet ma- 
kers, carpenters, rope-makers and sculptors, some of whom 
are engaged in bevelling and squaring a stone, and others in 
finishing a sphinx, with two colossal statues of the king. The 
whole process of brick- making is also introduced. Others are 
employed in heating a liquid over a cliarcoal fire, to which are 
applied, on either side, a pair of bellows. These are worked 
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by the feet, the operator standing, and pressing them alternate - 
ly, while he pulls up each exhausted skin by a string he holds 
in hishand. In one instance the man has left the bellows, but 
they are raised, as if full of air, which would imply a knowledge 
ofthe valve. Another singular fact is learnt from these frescos 
—their acquaintance with the use of glue—which is heated on 
the fire, and spread, with a thick brush, on a level piece of 
board. One of the workmen then applies two pieces of different 
colored wood to each other, and this circumstance seems to de- 
cide that glue is here intended to be represented rather than a 
varnish or color of any kind. 


[ Wilkinson’s General View of Egypt. 


Great printing establishment. A London paper gives an in- 
teresting description of the extensive printing establishment of 
Mr. Clowes, where the publications of the celebrated publisher 
Charles Knight, and of the society for the diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, are printed. They are employing thirty type-foun- 
ders, six stereotype founders, seven men damping paper, and 
one hundred and sixty compositors. The principal composing 
room, where the types are set, is 270 feet long, and is filled 
from end to end with a double row of frames. Two steam en- 
gines are employed driving the printing machines, of which 
there are eight that can each throw off from 700 to 1,000 im- 
pressions per hour. There are 15 common printing presses for 
fine work, and 7 hydraulic presses, of 260 horse power each, for 
pressing paper. There is in the establishment about 1,000 
works in stereotype, of which 75 are bibles. The first cost of 
these would amount to £100,000; the weight is about 3,000 
tons, and if melted and sold for old metal, would be worth 
£70,000. The average quantity of paper printed amounts 
weekly to the astonishing quantity of 2,000 reams. When the 
paper makers and other tradesmen are taken into account, the 
men to which this establishment gives employment must 
amount to several thousand, 








It has been estimated that the annual consumption of coffee 
in the United States, is not less than 80,000,000 Ibs. Now, 
supposing that the average price is 12ic, per Ib. this quantity 
cost $10,000,000. 


The British ship Harriet, which recently arrived at Liverpool 
from Mobile, is said to have brought the largest cargo of cotton 
of any ship ever known, viz: 2,150 bales, valued at $250,000, 
besides 10,000 feet of plank. She measures 618 tons, and is 
owned by John Johnson, esq. of Liverpool. 

This isa mistake. It appears by the Liverpool Journal, that 
the American ship George Washington brought 200,000 pounds 
more than the Harriet. 


OF 96 robbers lately confined in a single prison in Saxony, 29 
were women and girls. 


Nearly 50 persons are confined in the bridewell of Devizes 
for offences against the game laws. 


The Jewish population of Great Britain is estimated at 
30,000, of which 20,000 live in London. 


BO Be 
THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION, 

The tollowing account of the celebration of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence, which took place 
on the 20th of May last, is exceedingly interesting, and 
is peculiarly appropriate for this work—which is chiefly 
intended to be a record of the past, and passing, history 
of our country. 

From the Charlotte (N. C.) Journal. 

We last week gave a hasty sketch of what took place on the 
20ih May, which we trust will not prevent our readers enjoy- 
ing a more detailed account of the proceedings of that eventful 
day, although we are now compelled to repeat many things 
said before. 

Although public expectation was much excited in regard to 
the commemoration of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which was held in this place on Wednesday, the 
20th May, it has been more than realised. We can safely say 
tliat a larger, more respectable and more decorous assemblage 
of persons, has not convened in the state of North Carolina 
since the era of the time they met to celebrate. The day, as if 
in sympathy with the feelings of those who participated in the 
celebration, was beautiful as the fondest lover of natare could 
have wished—the sky was cloudless, and a refreshing breeze 
cooled the otherwise oppressive warmth of the sun. 

The day was ushered in by the firing of cannon, and at an 
early hour the streets of our flourishing village were thronged 
by a well dressed and orderly population of both sexes, mingled 
with the glitter of the beautiful and appropriate uniforms worn 
by the regiments of cavalry and volunteers called out on the 
oceasion. At9o’clock these regiments formed in line in the 
main street, the left resting on the court house. The counties 
of Mecklenburg and Cabarrus forming one on the memorable 
event their citizens met on this occasion to commemorate, are 
and ought to be justly proud of these beautiful and effective 
regiments. They were marched to the field, and there review- 
ed by general Thomas G. Polk, in the presence of the governor 
of the state, senator Mangum, a number of respectable citizens 
of this and the adjoining county being present. At 12 0’clock, 
the military again formed a line in the street, where they were 
joined by a procession in the order of citizens, strangers, revo- 
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Jutionary soldiers, invited guests, clergymen, reader of the de- 
claration and the orator of the day. In this order, the military 
in front, the procession moved to the church yard, where it 
opened column and changed front by moving from the rear, the 
revolutionary soldiers in front, in which order they approached 
the stand in the beautiful grove adjoining the church. Here 
was presented a scene, combining all that could be conceived 
of the gay, fanciful, beautiful or sublime. ‘The stand itself was 
orated with wreaths and festoons ot evergreens and flowers, 
combined with a taste and skill creditable at once to the ocea- 
sion and to the fair to whom we were indebted for this orna 
mental work. Immediately in front of the stand were seated the 
twenty seven revolutionary guests who were present on the occa 
sion, wearing badges of white ribbon, on which were inscribed, 
in large letters, the figures of °75. While their whitened locks 
—their pallid cheeks—their emaciated forms produced a feeling 
of veneration and respect on all who beheld them; their ani 
mated features still showed that they indeed were interested in 
the proceedings. Two of them excited a peculiar interest, ge 
neral Joseph Graham and captain William Alexander—the first 
been present at the declaration our citizens were now ce- 
lebrating, and bad been cut down and left for dead by the Bri- 
tish dragoons, while opposing the entrance of the main body of 
the army under Cornwallis into Charlotte; the latter had com- 
menced service in the revolutionary war in the office of eap- 
tain, and what is a singular ¢vidence of his unambitious patri 
Otism, although distinguished by his bravery and intrepidity, 
fighting in almost every baitie in the south, he siill retained bis 
riginal station. He is now blind and infirm, aud cold indeed 
must be that heart who could look upon him unmoved. Near 
these few survivors of the revolutionary war, were seated the 
invited guests, among whom were senator Mangum, governor 
Swain and other distinguished citizens of the state, one of 
whom was col. Isaac T. Avery, the son of Waightsall Avery, 
one of the signers of the Mecklenburg declaration. On the 
right, and immediately over the revolutionary soldiers, waved 
@ bosutiful flag, presented on the occasion to the Lafayette ar- 
tillery, by the ladies of Charlotte, bearing the inscription 
**Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 20ih May, 1775,”’ 
while the ladies themselves, with hundreds of their fair compa- 
nions from this and the adjoining counties, filled row after row 
ofthe benches immediately in the rear of the revolutionary sol- 
diers, with whom their bright eyes and smiling countenances 
formed a striking, but not uninteresting contrast. Behind and 
around these, extended the immense and numberless crowd of 
citizens and strangers who attended this public festival, and 
who were finally encircled by the military, their brilliant uni- 
forms, glittering arms, reflecting the straggling sunbeams that 
occasionally shot through the almost impenetrable shade of the 
trees, Whose green leaves rustied with a modest silence as if 
conscious of the respect due to the occasion. On seats higher 
than those of the audience and overlooking them, sat the fine 
Satem band, who had kindly volunteered their services, and 
who contributed in a high degree to the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion. Finally, just in the rear of the stand, and almost adjoin- 
ing it, was situated the grave yard, where rested the bones of 
many a patriot and hero of the revolution, and particularly of 
eneral Thomas Polk, one of the first proposers of the Meck- 
enburg declaration. Atsucha time, and in such a scene, the 
reader may easily conceive that the immense crowd listened 
with silent stillness to an appropriate prayer, delivered with 
much animation and feeling, by the rev. Mr. Armstrong. After 
which, James W. Osborne, esq. read in a loud, distinct and 
feeling manner, the Declaration of Independence, made sixty 
years ago at tris place, by the Mecklenburg whigs in conven- 
tion assembled, (having prefaced the same with some animated 
and appropriate remarks). After an interval of time filled up 
by music from the Salem band, an oration was delivered by 
Franklin L. Smith, esq. about which, as Mr. S. has, we under- 
stand, promised a copy for publication, we will only take ocea- 
sion to say, that it was an effort in every way worthy, not only 
of the known ability of the orator, but of the event it comme- 
morated. 

At 2 o’clock, a company, consisting of between 5 and 600 
persons, sat down to an elegant and sumptuous dinner, prepar- 
ed by Dr. Boyd, of the Charlotte hotel, where, amid the sub- 
stantial luxuries of our physical life, reigned the “flow of wit 
and the feast of soul,’’ until the shades of evening darkness ap- 
proached, and the gallantry of those who wished to pay their 
respects to the ladies at the ball, and the steady habits of others 
induced them to break up in good order, though in fine glee, 
nothing haviag occurred during the day to mar, in the least, 
the general harmony. After the cloth was removed, the follow- 


ing regular toasts were drank, interspersed with music from 
the Salem band. 


REGULAR TOASTS. 
1. The day we celebrate—We will forever cherish it as the 
day which gave birth to the first declaration of American inde- 
pendence. { Music— Hail Columbia. 


2. The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence—tn the | 


words of the eloquent advocate of our national independence, 
‘eThe genuine sense of America at that moment was never so 
well expressed before or sinee.”? 

3 The signers of the Mecklenburg declaration—The argo- 
mauts of American independence—the sword as well as the pen 
—the battle field as well as the council chamber, attest the 


glory of their names—immortality alike to them as to the free- 
dom whieh they gave. 
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4. Mecklenburg and Cabarrus counties—United in the firet 
declaration of American independence, they will ever concur 
in sustaining its principles. 

5. The cause of freedom—Let its advocates througheut the 
world learn from our experiment that the people are capable of 
self government, 

6. Our guest, the hon. Willie P. Mangum—The servant of 
the people and not of the Jegislature—North Carolina will stand 


by him as the eloquent and consistent advocate of the honor 
and interests of the south. 


This toast was received with rapturons applause, from all 
parts of the table, to which senator Mangum replied in a speech 
of about two hours, during which he was frequently applauded 
by the listeners. This speech, for adaptation of style, elegance 
of delivery and general eloquence, we have never heard equai- 
led on such an occasion. ‘The toast called from him a review, 
in some measure, of the resolutions passed by the last legista- 
ture, commonly known as the “ezpunging resolulions.?? The 
spirit of indignation with which he treated this attempt to make 
him the instrument of his own dishonor—the biting sarcasm 
with which he alluded to the motives of those who passed them; 
the ridiculousness of the resolutions themselves. and the still 
more ridiculous reception they met With in the senate, the vin- 
dication of his own dignified and honest course, were displayed 
i a manner and with an eloquence which it would be in vain 
to allempt to describe on paper. We bope, however, the eom- 
mittee will obtain the speech for publication. He coneluded 
by offering the following toast: 

By bon. W. P. Manguin—The state of North Carolina—pow- 
erful in physical and moral and intellectual resourees—the land 
of our sires anc the home of our affections. 


7. The soldiets of the revolution—We shall best revere their 
memory by maintaining in their purity the principles for which 
they fought, bled and conquered. 

8. Our guest, governor Swain—The enlightened and devoted 
champion of the welfare of North Carolina, hie name ts identi- 
fied with the best interest of the state. 


The applause with which this toast was drank having subsid- 
ed, governor Swain rose and, in an eloquent address, replied to 
the sentiments therein contained. He spoke with much feeling 
of the character, political and civil, of North Carolina—alluded 
in some general but astounding remarks to the subject of taxa- 
tion—exhibited, by a statement of admitted facts, the very great 
increase of the revenue and expenditures—explained their insi- 
dious character from the manner of their collection and dis- 
bursement, and wound up by an eloquent and appropriate alln- 
sion to the circumstances connected with the day we were ce- 
lebrating. After which he gave the following toast: 

The village of Charlotte, where the genins of edueation first 
lighted her lamp of learning in North Carolinna—where the fire 
of liberty was first kindled on the altar of American freedom— 
may she rather become the cemetery of freemen than the resi- 
dence of slaves. 

9. The memory of Ephraim Brevard who wrote, and of Tho- 
mas Polk who proclaimed, the Mecklenburg Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

10. Our guest, gen. Joseph Graham—The living witness of 
the scene we have met to commemorate, and the bold and in- 
trepid defender of its principles. 

In response to this toast, general Graham read a paper, con- 
taining a reminiscence of the scene he had witnessed, in which 
he gave an animated account of many circumstances attending 
the Mecklenburg declaration, did full justice to the exertions of 
the Mecklenburg whigs of the revolution, and alluded some- 
what in detail to their particular services, General Graham 
has kindly consented to permit the publication of his address, 
which we hope ina few weeks to offerasa valuable treat to 
our readers, He gave the following toast: 

The village of Charlotte—May it never be visited again by 
such dignitaries as lordships, and with such a retinue as visited 
it on the 26th of September, 1780. 

11. The memory of George Washington. 

12. The state of Tennessee—The daughter of North Carolina 
—The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence is a part and 
portion of her history—a sound and indissoluble onion between 
mother and daughter in the preservation of its principles and its 
epirit. 

“" The fair—“Our arms their protection—their arms our re- 
ward,”? 


The following were among the volunteer toasts given on the 
oceasion: 

By the president, Wm. Davidson, esq.—Our guest, Jo. Sea- 
well Jones—the able defender of the truth of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of independence, and of the revolutionary history 
of our state. 

Mr. Jones responded to this sentiment in some animated re- 
marks, in reference to the declaration, the feelings which in- 
epired it, the poliey of its commemoration, &e. after which he 
offered the following toast: 

The great principles of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—resistance to unnconatitutional oppression—the most 
sacred right of individuals, and the most eacred duty of states. 

By gen. T. G. Polk, 2d vice president—The Mecklenburg pa- 
triots of °75—woe to their sons who do not rally for Aberty 
against executive power. 

By Wim. Lee Davidson, 3d vice president—Succers to tha 
United States’ senatur from North Carolina, who planted him 
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self upon the ramparts of the coustitution, aud boldly defended 
jt against the assaults Of a Servile majority of the state legisla- 
ture. . , . 

By gen. Paul Barringer, of Cabarrus, 4th vice president—The 
senate of the United States—a wall of deience for the rights and 


liberties of the people against the encroachments of executive 
ambition. 


[Letters were then read from gov. McDuffie, and 
Messrs. Calhoun aud Preston, sevators trom 8. Carolina 
—from Messrs. J'yler and Leigh, senators trom Virgi- 
nia—Hugh L. White, of Teunessee—William Guston 
and Bedford Brown, of North Carolina, acknowledging 
the compliment paid to them by invitations to attend the 
celebration, but excusing themseives for various reasous 
given. ‘Ihe following are some of the letters:] 

Fort Hill, S. C. April 1835. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been honored by your note of the 17th 
instant, inviting me, in the name of the citizens o' Mecklen- 
burg county, to join them in the celebration, on the 20th May 
next, of the Declaration of Independence made at this place. 
On so interesting an occa-ion, and one so honorable to the 
state, | would have been happy to accept your invitation, and 
to join the citizens of Mecklenburg in their celebration, but it 
will be entirely out of my power. An engagement with which 
I cannot dispense will prevent me. 1 rejoice to witness a dis- 
position to recur to former periods and to call up the memory 
of purer and better times than the present. It is indeed melan- 
choly to reflect how greatly our character has degenerated in 
the short interval that has elapsed since we declared ourselves 
a free and independent people—to think with what promp 
titude Our ancestors resisted the slightest encroachment on 
their chartered rights in the infancy of our power, and with 
what spirit they met the greatest power on earth in their de- 
fence—and with what tameness and meanness, in the maturity 
of our power, we submit, when the constitution and liberty 
of the country are trampled in the dust by those whom we 
have elevated to authority, and who have no other power but 
the mercenary and base means which office and patronage 
bestow. These, it seems, have more terror for us, their de- 
generate sons, than the army, tbe flects, and the mighty re- 
sources of the British empire, had for our brave and patriotic 
ancestors. 

The deciaration which the citizens of Mecklenburg are about 
to celebrate will forever place the whigs of the revolution in 
North Carolina among the most interpid and zealous of that 
noble band to whom we are indebted for our independence. Lt 
was the first open movement for independence, and that made 
by those who not only had a foreign enemy to meet, but had 
many and, what would have been to weaker minds, appalling 
difficulties to contend with at home. Under such trying cir- 
cumstances, instead of holding back to sec what others less 
exposed would do, (the course that the less bold and zealous 
would have taken), they resolutely and nobly moved in ad 
vance, and, instead of following, set the example to those who 
had far inferior difficulties to encounter. Such courage and 
zeal in the cause of freedom, with the names of those who dis- 
played them, ought to be remembered and cherished forever. 
I avail myself of the occasion to offer the following sentiment: 

North Carolina—May her sons, in their resistance to the 
approach of despotic power at home, emulate the noble ex- 
ample of the Charlotte couvention in their resistance to des 
potism from abroad. 

With great respect, Tam, &c. J.C. CALHOUN, 


Mr. Leigh’s apology concluded with the following 
sentiment-— 

The descendants of the patriots who were the first to de- 
nounce allegiance to a foreign crown. May they ever emulate 
the example of their fathers, by promptitude, vigilance and 
zeal, to avert the dominion of a crown forged at home. 

Mr. T'yler’s with this— 

The resolutions of the Virginia house of burgesses of 1765, 
and the declaration of the people of Mecklenburg, North Ca. 
rolina, in 1775. The first taught that our rights were natural, 
constitutional, chartered—the last gave the pledge of ‘‘lile, 
fortune and sacred honor,” for their maintenance. 

Messrs. White and Gaston and Brown’s replics: 

Knozville, Tenn. April 27th, 1835. 

GentiemMen: By the mail of yesterday, I received your in- 
Vitation to unite with the citizens of Mecklenburg, in Char- 
lotte, on the 20th of May next, in celebrating the anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, made in that place on the 
20th day of May, 1775. For this distinguished mark of re 
spect, be pleased to accept my most grateful acknowledgments. 

The 20th May, 1775, is a day of which every native of North 
Carolina may well be proud. Nothing could give me more 
pleasure than to be present with you on the spot, where on that 
day, a band of patriots dared for the first time publicly to de- 
Clare, that our connection with Great Britain was dissolved, 
that we owed her no allegiance, and that we were and of right 
ought to be free; but my distance from you, and circumstances 
beyond my control, put it out of my power to accept your in- 
Vitation. [ ask, ae a favor, that you, and those for whom you 
act, when assembled, will unite with me in the subjoined sen- 
timent. 

With the highest respect, I am your most obedient servant, 

HU. L. WHITE. 




















The sons of North C 
render those prince 
their feariess anc 








arolina—May they be the last to sur- 
iples of freedom and independence which 
eslors were the first to declare. 

Newbern, April 16th, 1835. 
MEN: I feel myself highly flattered by your invita- 
tion to attend at the celebration of the anniversary of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence. As a North Varolinian 
1 am proud that the honor belongs to our state, of first throw- 
ing off the shackles of tyranny, and | am the more proud of it 
because our right to the distinction has been contested and de- 
nied until 1 could no longer be questioned. Itis a matter of 
serious regret that I cannot be with you in person on this oe- 
casion, but L shall be with you in affection and feeling. Sutter 
me to send you a sentiment, which perhaps you will not deem 
inappropriate. 

American liberty—Here first declared, and here most sacred- 
ly cherished—boldly resolved on, long struggled for, and nobly 
obtained, it must be preserved by the virtue, wisdom, vigilance 
and union of American freemen. 

Respectfully and affectionately yours, 


WILLIAM GASTON, 


Caswell, N. C. May 15th, 1835. 
GENTLEMEN: Your note of the 3d ultimo, was duly received, 


inviting me to unite with the citizens of Mecklenburg in cele- 
brating the approaching anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, made in the town of Charlotte, on the 20th May, 
1775. I have to express my regret, that it will not be conve- 
nient for me to leave home at the time of the proposed celebra- 
tion, and must therefore forego the gratification which the oc- 
casion would afford. 

Among all the events of the revolution, fruitful as that por- 
tion of our history is, in deeds of pure and elevated patnotizm, 
none is entitled to be held in higher veneration than the Meck- 
lenbu:g Declaration of Indepencence. It was the first decisive 
movementin favor of separation from the mother country, in 
that series of great events which preceded the revolution, and 
which have produced results as astonishing to the civilized 
world as they are gratifying to the friends of human liberty. The 
glorious fruits of these achievements are every where to be 
seen in our country. In its liberty, in its free institutions, in 
its present high and unexampled state of prosperity, and in the 
commanding attitude which we occupy as a nation among the 
people of the world. These bleasings constitute the highest 
praise which the founders of our liberties can receive, and 
form the must lasting memorials of their wisdom and patriotism. 

Accept, gentlemen, assurances of wy respect, 

BEDFORD BROWN. 

Whereupon, col. Hillman, of Burke county, after al- 
luding to the appointment of Mr. Brown, as a member 
of the **Baltimore convention”’—but saying they had yet 


GENTLE 


| to learn whether ‘the had declined the honor,” gave the 


following toast. 


The hon. Bedford Brown—While we are commemorating the 
Virtues of the illustrious dead, be is paving homage to *‘the 


powers that be,’? by ministering at the altar of living ambition. 
Verily he shall have his reward. 


Other volunteers—selected. 

By col. D. M. Barringer, of Cabarrus—The principles of the 
day we celebrate: They teach us that ‘eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,?? whether assailed under the forms of law by a 
“republican”? president, or with open violence by a titled mo- 
narch, 

By hon. W. P. Mangum—To the memory of the late col. Wm. 
Polk: The last surviving field officer of the N. Carolina line; the 
bravest of the brave; as stern as virtuous, and as virtuous as 
brave. 

By governor Swain—Fortune hunters and office hunters: Let 
the fair sex beware of the one, and the people of the other. 

By James A. Wallace—The doctrine of nullification and con- 
solidation: Scylia on the one side and Charybdis on the other: 
both equally dangerous to the liberties of the country. 

By R. H. Fullwood—The whig senate of the United States: 
Notwithstanding faction and falsehood may have their reign, 
it will be but short. The time will be when that body will re- 
ceive the everlasting gratitude of freemen. 

By James A. Johnston—Henry Clay: Our political defender 
against foreign power—the conciliator of domestic dissentione. 
The highest gift of the people of this union would be but the 
merited reward of his faithful services. 

By col. M. W. Alexander—The Baltimore convention: Like 
the Hartford convention, illegitimate in its birth, the people of 
the United States will not permit themselves to be dictated to 
by it. 

By G. Maxwell, esq.—Our distinguished guest, hon. W. P, 
Mangum: He obeys no instructions from any sovereign but the 
sovereion people. 

By Dr. P. C. Caldwell—The states: The Dorie pillars that 
support the Corinthian fabric of our national government. A 
people’s curse on him who would destroy the fair and just pro- 
portion of either. 

By J. H. Blake, esq.—Hugh L. White: Proverbially honest 
and just, all parties unite in paying him homage. He is the 
Aristides of the Jackson party in the American senate. 

By George F. Davidson, of [redell— William Gaston: Admir- 
ed for his genius, and revered for his virtues, political prejudice 
may proscribe his public services, but cannot darken his fame. 
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By Robert Williamson, esq. of Lincoln— Martin Van Buren: 
The executor of the last will and testament of Andrew Jackson: 
he never can plead the want of assets while he holds the peo- 
ple’s money. 

By James A. Wallace—The general post office department: 
The great slough of political corruption and intrigue—may it 
be speedily cleansed from its impurities by the limped current of 
popular opinion. 

By N. W. Alexander, esq.—Henry Clay: Kentucky needs no 
monument of stone or brass—innumerable series of years nor 
the flight of time, can deprive her ot the glory of her favorite 
2on—‘multa pars illius vitubit libitinam.”? 


From the Baltimore Gazette. 

The Declaration of Independence, it is said, er rather intimat- 
ed, in the American of 271 April last, was suggested by a like 
declaration made more than twelve months before by the in- 
habitans of Mechlenburg county, in North Carolina. In proof 
of this, extracts are afterwards given in another American, of 
the 13th May following. “‘This,’’ says the American first men- 
tioned by way of comment, *‘this is an extraordinary historical 
fact. The New York Courier and Enquirer, noticing the cele- 
bration, says that the phraseology of their (the Mechlenbur- 
gers’), declaration is almost identical with that used by Mr. 
Jefferson. This is a curious circumstance, and cannot be the 
result of accident. The language in which was issued from 
the corner of a state this voice, the antecedent and type of. the 
most important political document of history, should be given to 
the world. We do not recollect to have seen it in print.’? 
— language was promulgated by the American of the 13th 

ay. 

We agree with the American and New York Courier that 
the committee, or rather Jefferson, drew something, perhaps 
not a little, from this source, in the very responsible and mighty 
task he had to perform. But there is another state paper by 
which it is probable that he or his colleagues, or both, were 
much more assisted. This was an European document going 
back in age as far as the sixteenth century. Chancellor Kent, 
in the first volume of his commentaries, where he is giving the 
history of the American union, says: ‘*This innemorable declara- 
tion,” (our declaration), ‘‘in imitation of that published by the 
United Netherlands on a similar occasion, recapitulated the 
impressions of the British king, asserted it to be the natural 
right of every people to withdraw from tyranny,’’ &c.—[See 
1 Kent’s com. 195 ed. N. Y. 1826.] 


. 1 OB Oto — 


REMARKS OF MR. POINDEXTER, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE ON THE 
SUBJECT OF EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE. 
In senate, Monday, February 9. 

Mr. Calhoun having moved to print a certain number of co- 
pies of the report of the committee of which Mr, Benton was 
chairman, in 1826, on the dangerous tendency of executive pa- 
tronage at that day— 

Mr. Poindexter rose to make an additional motion, with re- 
spectto the printing of the report mentioned by the senator 
from Seuth Carolina; and also the report of the select commit 
tee which had just been read. It was his object, he said, to 
move for the printing of 30,000 extra ccpies of both these reports 
for the use of the senate, and for distribution among the people 
of the United States. He had been deeply impressed with the 
importance of the views presented to the senate and to the 
country, by the report of the select committee appointed to in- 
quire into the abuses of executive patronage, and the means, if 
any, by which it could be retrenched. He, for one, begged 
feave to accord to the commitiee his hearty thanks for the labor 
which they had bestowed on the subject referred to them, and 
for the illustrations which they had given to the various topics 
touched in the report made by them this morning to the senate. 
It cannot be disguised, said Mr. P. that the question is now dis- 
tinctly presented to the American people, of the importance of 
which they seem to be but little aware, whether power is to be 
perpewated in the hands of a dominant party by the influence 
of patronage and the public money; and whether, by the use of 
these means, the incumbent of the executive chair shall be ena- 
died to transfer the power which he now wields to some favor- 
ite successor; or whether that high office is, as heretofore, un- 
der the practical operation of our system, to be freely conferred 
by the unbought suffrages of the people. It is a question of 
grave import, in which the officeholders, and their dependents, 
are ranged on the one side, and the friends of popular rights and 
free suffrage on the other. He deprecated the consequences 
which might resuit from the apparent apathy which seemed to 
prevail among the great body of the people, while gradual, but 
fatal encroachments were made by those who wield the desti- 
nies of the country, on the foundations of public liberty, and 
the principles of our free constitution. All republics have fallen 
under the deleterious influence of an unlimited and misplaced 
confidence of the people, in the purity and stability of human 

virtue, which never fails to end in cruel disappointment. 


The American people he feared, had been led of late into this 
great error, from which it may be found difficult to redeem them. 
They have been slow to believe that an individnal, on whose 
virtue and patriotism they have heretofore placed the most im- 
plicit reliance, could be capable of attempting to carry out mea- 
sures, the inevitable tendency and effects of which must, in the 


= 


end, if not rebuked, produce the overthrow of their liberties, 
The only mode by which the people could be roused from this 
state of apathy, was by the free circulation and diffusion of in- 
formation, coming from authentic sources, combined with such 
sound reasoning and conclusions as are to be found in this re- 
port and other papers, similar in their character, emanating 
trom committees of the two houses of congress. Thus, by the 
dissemination of fact and argument, the eyes of the people may 
be opened to the dangers by which they are surrounded, and 
the alarming powers, which, onhappily for the country, are 
claimed and exercised by the present chief magistrate. Of alj 
the assumptions of power, of which there had been such an 
abundant supply for the last two years, there was not one go 
dangerous in its character, as the construction put by the pre- 
sident on the power of appointment and removal from office, 
Under this construction, the executive might, at pleasure, pros- 
trate and over-ride every other department of the government, 
not even excepting the judiciary. This is effected by convert- 
ing that power, which was given for wise and useful purposes, 
into an engine which may be so managed as to accomplish ob- 
jects in direct violation of the constitution, and thereby concen- 
trate all the powers of the government in one of its departments, 
which all history proves is that department most dangerous to 
the liberties of the people. He would, therefore, limit and re- 
strain this power by legislation as far as possible, without a vio- 
lation of the express provisions of the constitution. Connected 
with this subject, he said he would recall the recollection of the 
senate to the principles advanced in a paper sent to the senate 
by the president, at its last session, called a protest against cer- 
tain resolutions which had been adopted by this body. In that 
paper, it will be remembered, the president claimed, by virtne 
of powers inherent in the executive, and which pre-existed the 
constitution, without deigning to notice the limitations specified 
in that instrument, and of which he declared he could not be 
deprived, without an amendment of the constitution, the entire 
control over the publie property of every description, whether 
it be lands, ships of war, military stores, bank notes or gold and 
silver in the treasury. He did not pretend to set up this claim 
under the constitution and Jaws, but asserted the powey, as ap- 
pertaining to the executive, in defiance of either. This extra- 
ordinary pretension is based on the words in the constitution, 
“that the executive power shall be vested in a president of the 
United Statez of America;”’ the mere designation of the depart- 
ment which shall exercise this branch of power, in the distribu- 
tion of powers, made in the constitution between the several 
departments therein created and established. He arrives at this 
strange conclusion by the most novel process of reasoning, as 
applicable to a government of limited and defined powers. 

He says, ‘tall executive power is vested in the president,” 
and then, turning to the pages of Vattel, Grotius, Puffendorf or 
Blackstone, and informing himself of the nature and extent of 
the powers defined to be executive, he unhesitatingly appropri- 
ates the whole of them to himself. He disdains to trouble him- 
self with the restraints and limitations put on his department 
by the framers of the constitution, but resorts to the elementary 
Writers, to see their definition of executive power, and vaunt- 
ingly exclaims, ‘‘these are my powers!”’ because all executive 
power is vested in the president, including as well such as are 
granted, as the entire range of those which are known to be of 
an executive character in other governments, anterior to the 
adoption of the federal constitation. But this sweeping claim 
to the custody and control of the public property and the public 
purse, alarmed the fears of his more prudent friends, who be- 
lieved that this was too broad an assumption of power to be 
sanctioned by the people; and they forthwith prepared a sup- 
plemental message, or paper, which was sent in the next day, 
explaining or mystifying the words of the original protest. In 
this paper he told the senate, that he did not deny to them the 
riglt to legislate in regard to the custody and security of the 
public property, and the money in the treasury of the United 
States; that congress, indeed, possessed this right, and that he 
accorded it to them, always reserving to himself the veto, which 
he might at all times use, when they legislated on this subject 
in opposition to his will. The purport of his language amount- 
ed to this: ‘*You may legislate on this subject; you may desig- 
nate the officer who shall take charge of the public treasure, 
and appoint the place where it shall be kept, but whenever this 
officer shall be appointed, he must act under my commission, 
and be subject to my orders. I shall hold the control over him, 
and if he refuses to execute the powers, vested in him by law, 
according to my will, he is responsible to me, and I am solely 
responsible to the nation for his acts, and, as a matter of course, 
if he disobeys my commands, his commission will be vacated, 
and a successor appointed, who will adapt his conduct to my 
discretion, without regard to his legal obligations.”’ 


Thus, while pretending to yield the enormous powers, which 
he boldly claimed as appertaining directly to his official station, 
he in effect retains them incidentally by the universal control 
which he exercises over the official acts of every officer of the 
government. Of what avail, then, will it be to pass the bill re- 
ported by the honorable senator from South Carolina, to regu- 
late the deposites of the public money in the state banks? 

itis manifest that whoever is charged with the execution of 
this law, must, under the new theory of executive power, be 
subjected to the will of the president, and the public money 
will, under any arrangement which can be made, remain, as it 








now is, at the entire disposal of the president, without regard 
to any restraints which it may be attempted to impose on bim 
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jaw. We are plainly told, that it is made the constitutional 
duty of the president ‘to see that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cued,” and that, ander this power, he might, in person, per- 
form all the duties bimsell, if he had the physical ability. He 
might be the marshal, and with his own hand, execute the pro- 
cess of the courts; he might himself be the collector of the re- 
venue; he might, in short, execute all the laws in his own pro- 
per person, if it were not physically impracticable that be should 
do so. Congress, therelore, bave furnished him, by various 
laws, with forty thousand aids, tor all of whom he holds him- 
self responsible to the nation in the performance of their respec- 
tive duties. ‘This (said Mr. P.) | understand to be the broad 
constuction which the president had put upon his powers. 
Well, he tells us, that if any one of these officers shall fail to 
perform his duties in the manner he may order them to be per- 
tormed; if he shall fail or refuse to act in conformity to his di- 
rections or dictation, he would consider it to be his duty, for 
such default, to remove the officer, because he could no longer 
hold himself responsible forthe performance of his duties. This 
was plain language, and could not be misunderstood. The pre- 
sident had carried it out to its full extentin the process by which 
he effected the removal of the public money, deposited by law 
in the bank of the United States. What right had the president 
to put his band in the public chest? The constitution gave him 
no more power Over the treasury than had been given to any 
other officer of the government—to draw his quarter’s salary, 
and to spend it in such manner as he might think fit. The law 
gave him no such power. A broad line had been drawn by the 
patriots who formed the constitution, between the executive 
aad the public treasury. ‘I'o congress is given the control of 
that important branch of the national interests, thereby separat. 
ing it from the executive, who is placed at the head of the phy- 
sical forces of the country. 

It must be evident to every reflecting mind that the concen- 
tration of these two powers in the samme hands, is of the very 
essence Of despotism. How had the presideut got possession of 
the public treasury? Not by virtue of any power vested in him 
by the constitation and the laws, for in these none such is to be 
found; but he had effected this object by appropriating the pow- 
ec of removal from office to its accomplisiiment. The president 
told the secretary of the treasury to remove the deposites from 
the bank, where the law had placed them for safe keeping and 
distribution. The secretary replied that he believed the public 
interests would not be cousulied by such a measure; but that 
it would be, in his opinion, highly injurious to the country at 
large, and therefore he could not conscientiously comply with 
the Wishes of the president in this respect, in the exercise of a 
discretion vested exclusively in him by law. Whereupon the 
president, with seeming courtesy, informs the secretary, ‘sir, I 
wish it to be distinetly understood that | do not desire to inter. 
tere with your duties; you are at liberty to execute them ac- 
cording lo your Construction of the law; but if you cannot con- 
scienttously conform to my will, | annul your commission, and 
shall appoint an officer in your place, more pliant, who will 
obey my orders On my responsibility, without interposing his 
own opinion, either in reference to the powers vested in him 
by law, Or the good of the country ?? lt is undeniable that, ac 
carding 14 this rule, which seems now to be the settled doctrine 
of this administration, that no power can be vested in a subor- 
dinate officer of the government by law, which is not liable to 
be controlled in its execution, at the discretion of the chief ma- 
gistrate. Willany one pretend that this government, thus ad- 
ministered, is one of checks and balances, which limits each 
department within its awn orbit, and confises each to the ex- 
ercise of its delegated powers and duties? Sir, it is no such 
thing. The monarch of England, with all his regal sway and 
pomp, would not dare to lay hold of the public treasury of the 
kingdom, and loan it out at his pleasure to the corporations of 
of Liverpool or London, or distribute it among local banks, as 
his own whim of caprice, or his political ambition, might dic- 
tate. Such an outrage would arouse the spirit of English liber- 
ty, and the throne itself would wemble under the crowned head 
who had dared to commit it. But, strange as it may seem, all 
this has been done in this free country, under the name of de- 
mocracy! The people have not yet bad this question fairly be- 
fore them for their decision. 


We have, indeed, attempted to bring the high prerogative 
doctrines of the present day in their naked deformity, to the 
view of the unsuspecting, honest citizens of the republic. But 
the issue has been evaded, and the people every where have 
been unblushingly told, that it was a mere question of “bank or 
ho bank.’ Thus, the unpopularity of all banks, and the reck 
less denunciations which have been put forth in the public press 
against the bank of the United States, have been brought in aid 
of the dominant party; the minds of the people have been lured 
and diverted from the real question which they had to decide, 
and, under this delusion, popular elections have turned in 
favor of those who have inflicted the most fatal wounds on the 
Vital principles of our free constitution. But, said Mr. P. I will 
Hot permit myself to doubt, that, whenever the freemen of this 
country shall be fully informed of the abuses which have been 
practised under this administration, of the prostitution of the 
Piess, and the corrupt purposes to which the patronage of the 
government has been applied, and of the unmeasured strides of 
power, which defies the restraints of law, they will come to the 
resetie in the majesty of their strength, and restore the consti- 
tution to its primitive purity and simplicity. Against the for- 
tuidable array of executive power, now claimed and exercised, 








neither the constitution nor the law affords an adequate safe- 
guard. This tremendous power of appointment to, and removal 
from Office, applied, as it now is, enables the president to sub- 
stitute bis will, and render it paramount to the enactments of 
law, or the express provisions Of the constitution. A single ex- 
ample will demonstrate this to the satisfaction of every unpre- 
judiced mind. The power is vested in congress to authorise 
the appointment of inferior officers by the courts of law, or the 
heads of departments. Could such a law be executed against 
the will of the president? It is manifest that it could not. For, 
if the head of any department should refuse to appomt such in- 
ferior officers as the president might designate, notwithstanding 
the law, made in pursuance of the constitution, vested the 
power exclusively in the department, the means of enforeing 
the willof the president, in this respect, is rendered plain and 
simple, by his former practice in like cases. He might, it is 
true, disclaim ell intention of interfering with a head of a de- 
partment in the execution of a law, but that disclaimer would 
be followed up by the immediate removal of that officer, if he 
did not make such appointments as the president might dictate, 

Thus the president may, with impunity, according to the con- 
struction which he puts upon his own powers, trample under 
foot the laws made in pursuance of the constitution, and make 
his mandate superior to both. These are the monstrous doc- 
trines avowed and carried into practical operation by the self- 
styled democracy of the present day. In this manner he might 
even go further, and effectually control the execution of the 
judgments and decrees of the courts of the United States. Of 
what avail is a decree or judgment of the supreme court, if it 
could not be carried into execution? None atall. It would 
amount to a mere brutum fulmen, of no force or effect whatever. 
Could not the power of removal be applied to a marshal in any 
district of the United States, if he persisted in executing a judg- 
ment of the court, in opposition to an order from the president 
prohibiting him from levying on the property of the defendant, 
in the same manner that it has been applied to a secretary of 
the treasury for denying his agency in the transfer of the public 
treasury fiom its legal place of deposite? There is nothing in 
the nature of the service to be performed which would make it 
an exception to the general rule which is applicable to all offi- 
cers holding commissions at the pleasure of the president. 
Thus he would become the ultimate arbiter of the most solemn 
decisions of the courts; he might examine the record, and pro- 
nounce an Opinion that the judgment or decree of the court is 
unconstitutional, as he understands it, (and he executes the 
constitution as he understands it); and on this. ground alone, 
according to his good will and pleasure, order the marshal to 
disregard the process of execution, who would be bound to obey 
this imperial mandate or surrender his office to another. 

Is it not then evident to the common zense of every man who 
hears me, that, according to the construction which the presi- 
dent puts on the power of appointment and removal from office, 
he ean as effectually control the judgments and decrees of the 
supreme courtas if he were to put on the judicial robes and 
take his seat among the judges? When, sir, said Mr. P. I find 
the patronage of the government, and the enormous powers 
claimed as incident to it, thus perverted and prostituted to sub- 
serve the purposes of political ambition, I will raise my voice 
to check and restrain it, without regard to the consequences 
which may result to myself personally from the independent 
discharge of my public duties. He would not, he said, speak, 
at this time, of proscription for opinion’s sake, which has been 
carried to the greatest excess under the present administration. 
He would, indeed, forbear to enlarge on most of the matiers 
which had been brought in a condensed form to the notice of 
the senate by the report of the select committee. He might, 
perhaps, seize another opportunity to enter more at large into 
the consideration of these subjects. For the present he wonld 
content himeelf with the motion* which he indicated, when he 
rose to address the senate, that thirty thousand extra copies of 
the report be printed, that it might be distributed throughout the 
country, for the information of the people. 

MR. BENTON’S REMARKS ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Mr. Benton rose to speak to some parts of the report—to ex- 
press his concurrence in some parts, his dissent to others. 

He concurred in the general purport, and in the general ob- 
ject of the report, in showtng the great increase which had taken 
place, in ashort time, in the expenditures of the government, 
and in the number of persons employed, or supported by it. 
The increase was great, but not so great as had been depicted; 
and out of proportion to the increase of population and wealth 
of the country for the same period, but not ¢o inordinately as 
the report affirmed. It was the object of the report to reduce 
this too great expenditure, and to diminish the number of that 
vast multitude of persons now paid, or supported, out of the fe- 
deral treasury. In allthis he concurred with the report; but 
he regretted, deeply and sincerely regretted, that it had not 
fallen within the scope of the chairman’s view of his subject, 
to show the source and origin of these great increases; that the 
blaine, ifany, should fall upon the true authors, and the genius 
of reform should know where to apply her correcting hand. 
The omission of the chairman to show this, had laid him (Mr, 
B.) under the necessity of endeavoring to supply the defect; 





*The motion was subsequently modified, at the suggestion of 
several senators, 80 as to print only ten thousand copies; which 
was carried. 
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and he should do so under all the disadvantages of an imme- 
diate reply to a wejl prepared report, which be had heard read 
once, and but once, in committee, betore it was now read in 
this chamber. ‘Phe report, said Mr. B. assumes, for the periods 
of comparison, the year 1825, which was the firstol Mr. Adams? 
administration. and ihe year 1833, which was the commence- 
ment of the second term of president Jackson’s administration. 
lt was iu reality, a Comparison between the two last adminis- 
trations and that of president Monroe, which terminated in the 
year which is taken for the starting point of the comparison. 
Confining himeeif to these points of time, Mr. B. would look 
into the Origin of the principal causes of the great increases of | 
money expended, and men employed, or fed, by the federal go- 
verument within this period; aud would show that-tie implica- 
tions of the report, for direct assertions was not made, but the 
implications of the report, which would seem to cast censure 
on the present administration for these large augmentations, 
could have no fuundation ip fact, and must find their appiica- 
tion elsewhere. 

The business of internal improvement was the first head of 
increase which Mr. B. would mention; and that business com- 
menced, or rather assumed its expanded and invigorated form, 
in the year 1824—the last year of Mr Monroe’s administration 
—and under whose auspices and recommendations uo person 
could better tell than the distinguished author of the present 
report. luterval improvement was then, and at that early 
time, the inviting ocean, upon which wany candidates for po- 
pular favor were seen to spread the entire surface of their dis 
tended canvass. Commenced upon national principles, and 
with the design of being confined to national objects, the 
whole system rapidly degenerated into loeal, or neighborhood 
contrivances, for the expenditure of money, aud the acquisition 
of popularity. Before the end of Mr. Adams’ four years, the 
downward course of the system had established the truth of 
the double prediction which Mr. Jefferson had made shortly 
before his death; it had opened a guif which the treasures of 
Peru and Mexico could not fill! [t had produced a scramble 
for money, in which the meanest got most! President Jackson 
found thig system at that pass, with the immense augmentation 
of money expended, and men employed, wiich it necessarily 
invoived; and the consequent increase of executive patronage 
which these augmentations implied. Far from enhancing, or 
even retaining, this branch of patronage, he voluntarily strip- 
ped himself of it. At the risk of some danger to his temporary 
popularity, he stood forth to oppose the barrier of the executive 
veto to the fatal current of local and neighborhood internal im- 
provement. He endeavored to turn back the system, and to 
confine it to its original design, that of great national objects. 
So far, then, as this head of increased expenditure, and increas. 
ed numbers, employed by the federal government, has been a 











source of augmented patrouage to the executive government, 
president Jackson is free from blame; so far as diminution of 
patronage has resulted from the arrestation of the fatal and 


ruinous part of this system, he alone is entitled to the exclusive 
honor. 


Revolutionary pensions, Mr. B. said, was the next sonrce 
which he would point out of those aungmentations, which were 
80 conspicuously depicted in the report; and here the prolific 
source of an immense augmentation was revealed. Forty | 
thousand pensioners, including the invalids of the last war, 
started to our view; near three millions of dollars were requir- 
ed to pay them, and he believed in 1833, it was near four mil- 
lions. Who opened this fountain of executive patronage? this 
prolific eource of expenditure and of revolutionary hero resur- 
rection, which, at the end of half a century, is exhibiting a 
larger army on the pension roll than ever Washington saw, at 
any one time, on the nuster roll? which furnishes the author of 
this report with upwards of one-third of his hundred thousand 
men? which is now making the revolution cost more money 
than it cost while it was existing and raging? and which has 
produced a demoralization of morals, and a perpetration of 
crimes, as revolting to the mind as it is humiliating tothe coun. 
try? Who produced all this? Certainly not president Jackson! 
but the action of congress, under executive recommendations, 
commencing ata period with which the author of this report 
must be most familiar, and carried on to the year 1832, when 
the system of pensioning received its climax in the law of that 
year, and in the production of conseqnences which astonish 
and afflict the country. 

The removal of the Indians was the next source of increased 
expenditure, and increased agents, which Mr. B. adverted to; 
and on this head, far from disclaiming, he claimed the merit of 
it almost exclusively for president Jackson. It was he who 
had stood forth the true friend of the Indians, the trne advocate 
and asserter of sTaATE RIGHTS, in relieving the southern states 
of their Indian population, at the same time that he provided 
for these Indians themselves permanent, tranquil, unmolested, 
and far more desirable homes, in the rich and extended plains 





of the far west. In executing this policy, congress acted under 
his recommendation; and to him the long neglected and injured 
south—the states of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and 
the new states of the nurth west, Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Mis- 
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son, has been to both parties, to the white race and to the red 
race, an auspicious and delightful Consummation, on which 
heaven has shed its benignant blessing, and which calls for the 
gratelul emotions of every heart, white or red, civilized or sa. 
vage, which Can rejoice in the prosperity of the human race 
and feel gratitude and thankfulness to its greatest and most 
emibent benefactor, Bat above all, and more than all put to- 
gether, should the state of Mississippi feel that gratitude. Hard 
was her fate until president Jackson ascended the presidential 
chair. The oldest territory in the unton, a state for almost 





) twenty years, a delicious climate, ample boundaries, lands 
Hadapted to tue production of the richest staple, noble rivers— 


with all these advantages, her population remained a speck in 
the corner of her own extended map. The Chickasaws and 
Choctaws occupied the finest portious of her soil, and seemed 
destined to occupy them forever under the abetusent of a great 
poliucal party, then culled national republicans, now Whigs, 
Whose policy Was as cruel to the Indians as it was unjust to the 
people, and subversive of the rights of the state. President 
Jackson appeared at the head of the national affairs. He was 
the sluve of no selfish, or ambitious policy; the bunter of no 
factitious and delusive popularity. He was the friend of the 
whites and of the reds; he spoke the language of truth, justice, 
wisdom, to both; and the long depressed and obscured state of 
Mississippi, finds herself, as if by magic,in the possession of al] 
her rights, and all her soil, advancing with rapid strides to 
wealth and population; displaying a prodigious expansion of 
both, and ready, at the census of 1810, to present six or eight 
members on that floor of the house of representatives, where 
until lately, she had but one member, and new has but two, 
Moe! ‘The graduation principle, by treaty, is adopted for the 
sale of newly acquired lands, descending down through sue- 
cessive graduations from $l 25, to six and a quarter cents per 
acre! So that this state has acquired, by treaty, under the 
auspices of president Jackson, the justice and the boon which 
her elder sisters have been in vain soliciting from congress for 
so many years. For all this, that noble state is indebted to pre- 
sident Jaekson; and it is as honorable to the inhabitants of that 
state, as itis Just and right in itself, that the throb of gratitude 
beats in the hearts, and the sentiment of affectionate respect 
glows in the bosoms of almost the whole of her entire popula- 
tion. And shall the expense of these measures, the expense of 
freeing not only Mississippi, but the whole south, and the en- 
tire north west, from the encumbrance of an Indian population, 
be now set down, without explanation, in a grave report on 
executive patronage, as one of the wasteful extravagancies of 
the day, which portends the decline and fall of the republic, 


and calls for the trenchant tiand of cutting reform, and the in- 
dignant verdict of public reprobation? 


Closely allied to this head, that of removal of Indians, was 
another, which Mr. B. would mention, and whieh was too in- 
timately connected with that head to require the detail of ex- 
planation. It was the great acquisition of lands, by the extine. 
tion of Indian titles; the fair and full price, now for the first 
time allowed for them, and that by an administration depicted 
as the destroying angel of the red races the consequent increase 
of surveyors and land offices, and the additional expense result- 
ing from all these wise and patriotic operations. They, too, 
helong to president Jackson’s administration; and?Mr. B. 
claimed the honor of them for him, instead of confonnding the 
increased expenditure resniting from them, and the inereased 
number of persons employed to exeente them, in the indiscri- 
minate mass of extravagancies denounced. 

Another subject he would mention, the great inerease of the 
tariff in 1824, and in 1828, on the eve of presidential elections, 
and the complicated nature of their provisions, to preven! 
evasions, detect smuggling, give the full benefit of their enact- 
ments to the manufacturers, and to carry ont the protective 
principle in the living bodies of revenne officers to defend it, 9% 
well as in the ramparts of parchments, intrenching it to the 
teeth, which congress was piling up aronnd it. Here was a 
great source of additional expense; additional officers and 
agents employed, and additional patronage conferred; aud 
which now has brought the collection of the custom-house re- 
venue to the inordinate expense of nine per centum. But who 
did all this? Not the administration; and therefore the remedy 
does not he in the change of the administration; but congress— 
congress did it; and therefore the evil lies in the eonduet of the 
immediate representatives of the people, and the remedy lies in 
the hands of the people themselves. 

Mr. B. repeated, he conenrred with the general purport, and 
the general object of the report, in the great and etriking ang- 
mentation which it presented of money expended, and mea 
employed, or fed, by the federal government; and the necessity 
for great and real retrenchment in both particulars, especially 
as many of the objects for which they were incurred were tem- 
porary in theirnature, and evanescent in their existence. Yes, 
said Mr. B. the angmentations have been great; but so far as 
they are of questionable propriety, they have had their root in 
previous administrations, some of them in the administration 
of Mr. Monroe, when the author of this report was a distin- 
guished member of that administration; others of these que*- 
tionable measures had originated under Mr. Adams? adminis- 


which they now enjoy in their freedom from the incubus ofa | tration, or in congress itself, and under the high pressure 


useless and inimical population within their borders. TT 
exodus of the Indians from the east to the west of the Missis- 
sippi—from the land of the white man to the land of the red 


The | speeches, reports and mations of gentlemen opposed to the ad- 


ministration of president Jackson. Try them, said Mr. B. exa- 


mine them in detail, and you will find the great expenditures 


man—under the guiding and protecting hand of president Jack- | for objects of questionable propriety originated with others, 
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while those of real expediency, of beneficial object, and clear 
constitutional propriety, owed their origin to the adipinistration 
of president Jackson; and what should never be forgotten, it 
was the exercise of the veto power by president Jackson which 
checked tbese extravagant expenditures of questionable ob- 
jects, for which he received unmeasured denunciation! And 
let the people now mark it! This same president is vow 
blamed just as much for not stopping as be was blamed for 
stopping those wild expenditures. 

But, Mr. B. said, while agreeing to much that was in the re- 

rt, and in agreeing that there Was not only room, but neces- 
sity for retrenchment, it would be unjust to the people, who 
have no means of detecting thé delusive and fallacious state- 
ments which go forth with the high sanction of the senate’s ap- 
probation, to let this report go forth among them, to startle, 
alarm, disquiet and amaze them with the idea that the ex- 
penses of the government had doubled in nine years, from 1825 
to 1833. Never was a wilder proposition presented to the in- 
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telligence of a rational people; not that the quantity of money 
paid out in the last of those two years, and that exeiusive of 
the public debt in both instances, Was notin reality double that 
of the former, but the fallacy and delusion lay in this: that those 
great additional payments were not for the expenses of the go- 
vernment, not for ordinary, usual, current and progressive ex 

penditures, but for unusual, extraordinary, individual, isolated 
and anomalous objects, occurring once, and but once, finished 
forever, when paid one time; some of them impossible, and 
others improbable to occur again; and, therefore, not fit to be 


held up among the current expenses, and progressive extrava- 
gance of the government. 


The report, said Mr. B. assumes the years 1825 and 1833 for 
the comparison and contrast which it exhibits; the expenditure 
of the former being eleven millions and a half, that of the latter 
twenty-two millions and three-quarters, and both exclusive of 
payments on account of the public debt; and this, as the report 
affirms, ‘‘during a period of profound peace, when not an event 
had occurred calculated to warrant any unusual expenditure.”’ 
Now, said Mr. B. let us see what extraordinary expenditure 
fell upon that year 1833. First, there was the Black Hawk 
war, on the Upper Mississippi, which, though the fighting was 
done in 1832, yet the payments fell chiefly upon the ensuitg 
year. Under this head alone there were payments in that year 
to near $900,.000;* namely, to the militia and volunteers of Iii 
nois, $442,000; for their subsistence, $186,000; for the conver- 
sion of rangers into a regiment of dragoons, $274,000. Then 
there was paid for duties refunded on merchandise to import 
ing merchants, the sum of $701,760; then there was paid to 
claimants under the convention with Denmark, the sum of 
#663,000; and this was money not expended, nor even paid, in 
the sense of payment, but merely delivered to these claimants; 
the government having received tttrom Denmark, for their use, 
some years ago, and now delivered it to those to Whom a com- 
mission had awarded it. Then there were extraordinary In- 
dian treaties that year for the purchase of land, for which 
$735,000 were paid; and removal of Indians, and subsisting 
them after they got to their new homes, the sum of $368,000. 
But the greatest extraordinary payment of the whole year was 
that of revolutionary pensions, under the fatal act of 1832. 
That act originated in congress, and carried back its loose and 
wild provisions to take effect from the 4th of March, 1831, 
This threw the accumulated payments under that most unfor- 
tunate act, upon the year 1833; for all the remainder of the year 
1832, in which the act was passed, was taken up in establish- 
ing the claims of persons to the benefit of the act. Thus the 
payments in 1832 were but $355,686, while in 1833, they were 
ten times that auin, amounting in fact to $3,507,484. Putting 
these extraordinary payments together, said Mr. B. and you 
have a sum of about seven millions of dollars at once to be de 
ducted from the grand aggregate of twenty-two millions and 
three-quarters, and he had no doubt but thata research into the 
whole list of extraordinaries for the same year would produce a 
million more. Be that as it may, here is a sum of seven mil 
lions, not belonging to the current and progressive expenses of 
the government, carried forward to the gross amount of such 
expenditure, and made the means of exhibiting a duplication of 
the expenses of the government in the short space of eight 
years.¢ Here is the fallacy, here the delusion; and hence the 
injustice of basing upon this duplication a ery of such enor- 
mous extravagance as to justify revolution if we cannot get re- 
formation. For reformation there is room; for revolution there 
iz no pretext; and the reformation of the ballot box, Mr. B. con- 
fidently hoped, would answer the exigency, and bring down the 





*Precise sums are here substituted in the published speech 
or the general statements made in the speech when delivered. 
Mr. B. had heard the report read but once in the committee, 


and had not obtained, when he spoke, the precise detail of 


sums above enumerated. He obtained them aflerwards, and 
produced, read and commented upon them in the senate; and 
therefore feels justifiable in substituting precise sums for the 
general statements which he could only make at this partof the 
spoken speech. 

tAs well might the five mitions in the French spoliaton bill, 
Which has passed the senate, and now lies in the house of re- 
presentatives, be set down, if it passes that body, also, among 
the government expenditures for the year 1835, and carried for- 
ward to swell the aggregate of the year, to furnish contrasts and 
excite discontent against an extravagant admiuistration. 
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expenses of the government properly so ealled—the expenses 
necessarily tneurred in working the inachinery of the gover. 
ment—to a sum much below what it would be even after de- 
ducting the seven Or eight milhous of extraordinaries from the 
gross expenditure of twenty-two millions and Uiree-quartere in 
1833. 

‘To confirm his view, and to show that those seven or eight 
millions of extraordinaries Ought not to be added to the ordina- 
ry expenditures of tie government, much less to be charged to 
us extravagance, and indicating a progressive expenditure 
which ought to rouse and alain the country. Mr. B. would 
advert to the aimount of the expenditures for the whole eight 
years comprehended in the report, premising that payinents on 
account of the public debt are in all cases excluded. ‘I'he sue- 
cessive apnual expenditures then stand thus: 

FOr 1829.0. cidc ccc cce cocces cces ech 1,400,459 
BED. csccece ccccccccvccccccce clad WGR, 316 
a ee 
BETS. cece ccescvecwecece ve seces chapmemyeen 
VBI. cree ccccccccdcsecccccees 12000400 
BSIO .. co0c scccccsccces vecse cee Nadeeesneen 
DESL wcccncccccccscees coccces esa OOe OO? 
BBDS . .octic cccccccnsess seece’ os AG eee 
IBSS.eccccccccevcescsteeccs ee Regt lagaae 

Froin this view, Mr. B. said, the inerease of expenditure 
would appear not quite so frightful as this report would repre- 
sent. Tor the first year of the term, the increase was about a 
million and a half; for the next five years there was no increase 
of any moment, and twice there was a diminution. The years 
1832 and 1833 bad run up to large amounts, and that by the 
means which he had shown; so that if the author of the report 
had taken for the basis of his comparison the seven years of re- 
gular expenditure, he would have found an increase of about 
two millions only, instead of a duplication of eleven millions;a 
result Which, while it would have presented something for re- 
formation, would have presented nothing for revolution, or 
even for turning oat the party in power, and putting in their 
opponents, who are the real authors of every thing which re- 
quires reform. 

Having shown the fallacy of the report in its exhibit of the 
extravagance of the government having shown its enormous 
error in stating that this great increase had taken place during 
a period of profound peace, when in fact there was an Indian 
war in the Upper Mississippi! and when not an event oceurred 
to warrant unusual expenditure, when in fact $7,000,000 of the 
expenditures were for objects, not only unusual, but never ex- 
isting before or since! Mr. B. would say. a word, and buta 
word, upon its correlative part, the increase of persons paid by 
the government or fed by its bounty. In 1825, the whole nam- 
ber was 55,777, in 1833, 100,073. This, said Mr. B. is almost 
double; but how did it happen? Why from carrying the pen- 
sioners up from about 17,000, to about 40,000! adding multitudes 
for internal improvement, and the custom houses in conse- 
quence of the two tariffs of 1824 and 1828; requiring many per- 
sons to superintend the removal of Indians; many to survey 
and sell the newly acquired lands; and a whole regiment of dra- 
goons for the defeace of the western frontier. In these items; 
and others, the source of the increased numbers will be found, 
some few of them necessary and indispensable as that of the 
dragoons; some necessary and temporary, as those for removal 
of Indians,and internal improvement; some lawful, though the 
expediency of the law questionable, as those for earrying into 
effeet the complex provisions of the new tariff laws; some 
amazing, and almost incredible, as the increase of pensioners, 
the bare statement of whose numbers announces a fraud of 
stupendous magnitade, and implies a demoralization of public 
morals of frightful enormity. 

The dismissions from office next engaged Mr. B’s attention. 
The affected moderation of language under which this topic 
was brought forward in the report, and the violence with which 
it concluded, were particularly pointed out. Remarks of a 
party character were disclaimed, and the disclaimer was in- 
stantly followed by a series of the most violent and offensive 
remarks Of a party character. The present administration was 
charged with having reduced to a system the practice of re- 
moving from office for opinion’s sake. The assertion, though 
veiled, and slightly made to wear the form of hypothesis, was 
nevertheless clear and explicit in the report, that the honest 
and capable were dismissed to make room forthe base and cor- 
rupt; that offices were the spoils of vietory, the rewards of par- 
tisan service, and the means of substituting manworship for pa- 
trintism, encouraging vice and discouraging virtue, preparing 
for the subversion of liberty and the establishment of despo- 











lism, and converting the eutire body of officeholders into cor- 
rupt and supple instruments of power!! Such, he said, was 
the language of a report which set out with a formal disclaimer 
of party spirit and partisan remarks. In defending the admi- 
nistration from such flagrant charges, Mr. B. would first diseri- 
minate between terms which had been much confounded and 
abused, and then show that the removals made by president 
Jackson, like those made by president Jefferson, were the legi- 
timate results of the previous system of appointments, and 
were necessary not only to the safety and success of a demo- 
cratic administration, but due as an act of justice to the great 
democratic party of the union. ‘Terms, he said, were con- 





founded. When aman had been five, ten, twenty, forty years 
in office, and failed to be reappointed at the end of his second, 
third, fourth or fifth term of four years, it was called a dismis- 
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sion, and the cry of persecution was zet up. This, Mr. B. said, 
might be correct phraseology with those who thought offices 
ought to be for life, and eveniually hereditary, but it was a 
phraseology repudiated in the democratic school, where the 
doctrine of right to office was repudiated, and the right of rota- 
tion was inculcated. With respect to the fact of dismissions, 
they resulted in general from appointments. The elder Mr. 
Adams appointed none but federalists; and Mr. Jefferson had to 
tura a portion of them out in order to get in a portion of the re- 
publicans; and Mr. Jefferson had told him, (Mr. B.) that he had 
never carried changes far enough; that he had not done justice 
to his own party. So of president Jackson; the younger Mr. 
Adams followed the plan of his father, and president Jackson 
had to foliow the course of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. B. said that his 
recommendation for any office in his own state was worth no- 
thing during the whole administration of Mr. Adams, and the 
latter part of the administration of Mr. Monroe, and the state 
to this day contained some persons in office, his decided oppo- 
nents, who were appointed under the two former adininistra- 
tions. Doubtless, he said, president Jackson had made some 
unfortunate appointments; he himself had made some unfortu- 
nate recommendations, though he had made but few; but it was 
incontestably trae that many of those who had been dismissed, 
or not reappointed, were themselves proscribers of those who 
were in their power, dismissing not only clerks and under offi- 
cers for political opinions, but mechanics, workmen and labor- 
ers! Yes, the day laborer, when he would not prostitute his 
vote to the naticnal republicans, and the bank, has been dis- 
missed from his labor! 

The unregulated state of the deposite banks was another 
source of executive patronage which the report had strongly 
and emphatically dwelt upon. Of all the matter contained in 
the report, nothing, seid Mr. B. except one thing, which he 
would mention in its proper place, had astonished him so much 
as this! Not that there was not increase of executive patron- 
age from this source, but that the president should be reproach- 
ed with it in this senate, by the author of this report, and the 
majority of the committee from which it came. What is the 
fact, exclaimed Mr. B. Did not this senate twice refuse, at 
their last session, to pass any law to regulate the deposite 
banks? Did not the majority of this committee twice refuse to 
pass a bill for that purpose? Did not the author of the report 
twice refuse to attempt to regulate these banks? Are the votes 
of these refusals, recorded in our journals, preserved in our me- 
mories, and known to the whole body of the American people? 
And after that, is the senate the place from which a reproach 
can come, and fearful, trembling, awful apprehensions for the 
safety of the republic, can be put forth, on account of the unre- 
gulated condition of these deposite banks, without exciting, in 
the first place, a feeling of the utmost possible astonishment; 
and, in the next place, a feeling very different from astonish 
ment, and of which the senate should never aspire to make it- 
self the object? Mr. B. would dismiss this topic with simply 
reciting the reminiscences, as the novel writers called it, which 
belonged to this occasion, and leave it to those who refused— 
twice refused—only nine months ago, to comply with the exe- 
cutive recommendation to regulate these banks, and now re- 
proach him because they are not regulated, and shiver with Ler- 
ror at such a state of things; and would leave it to them, anda 
pretty little task they might find it! to reconcile their conduct 
then with their conduct uow. 


The transfer drafts, said Mr. B. have claimed the attention of 
the report. They are proposed to be prohibited in future, ex- 
eept for the Lona fide purpose of transferring public moneys 
from one place to another, for the benefit of the public service. 
To this Mr. B. had no objection. He was not in favor of using 
the power or the money of the federal government to sustain 
banks in future. Time was when the government was under a 
virtual duress to doit. Fifteen or twenty years ago, for exam- 
ple, when the government was itself dependent on the paper 
system, and was obliged to support that system to preserve its 
own revenues. Time was also when it was not only right, but 
laudable in the government, to sustain the local banks; and 
that was at the commencement of the panic operations of the 
last year, when the explosion of the state banks was the crimi- 
nal policy of the bank of the United States; and the success of 
that policy was frustrated by the interposition of the secretary 
of the treasury, through the instrumentality of transfer drafts. 
But these times have gone by. They have passed away, and 
never can return until the federal government shall commit the 
consummate folly of creating another mammoth bank, or en- 
tangling itself in the fate of local banks by continuing to treat 
their notes as money, and receiving the federal revenue in 
them. Itis hoped that this folly wil! not be perpetrated; that 
no new bank is to be created to overthrow, and to crush at its 
pleasure, all others; that the paper of local banks is not to be 
made the currency of the federal gorernment; but that the go- 
vernment will,and that with all convenient speed, return to 
the currency of the constitution, and to the first act of the first 
congress that ever sat under the constitution, and made a pro- 
vision on the subject of money, and which declared that gold 
and silver coin ONLY should be received in payments to the U, 
States. For the future, then, Mr. B. was opposed to lending 
the aid of the federal government to the support of banks. If 
they cannot stand, let them fall. Letthem blow up if they will, 
sky high, if they please; high enough never to fall back to the 
earth! But, while concurring with the report in the future re- 
striction upon the use of transfer drafts, he took the opportuni- 
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ty, most emphatically, to dissent from the censure which the 
report, by implication, if not in words, threw upon Mr. Taney 
for the use he made of these drafts in the fall of 1833. He de. 
fended that use; he justified it; he extolled it; he celebrated j, 
above all praise. What wasthat use? It was to prevent the sue. 
cess of crime, and to compel the observance of justice! to frus. 
trate the conspiracy of the bank of the U. States against the loca| 
banks, and to compel her to treat her own notes, and those of 
her branches, as money! The case was this: Upon the remova| 
of the deposites, many of the branches began to refuse to receive 
from the deposite banks the notes of the other branches, or of 
the mother bank, which had been received in payment of duties, 
and which the deposite banks offered to exchange for their own, 
Refusing this exchange, and demanding specie from the depo. 
site banks for all their balances, the design of the federal bank 
was evident; it wis to cripple and crush the state banks, de. 
stroy their currency, and upon their ruins erect the edifice of 
her own necessity and supremacy and recharter. Mr. Taney 
interposed to prevent this crime, this ruin, and this result. He 
gave drafts to the deposite banks to be used upon condition, and 
on condition only, that the bank and its branches should conti. 
nue to refuse to receive each other’s notes, received on public 
account, in exchange for the notes of deposite banks, and de. 
mand specie from them; and the exhibition of these drafts in 
Baltimore and in New York had the effect that was intended; 
it compelled the bank of the United States and its branches to 
honor each other’s paper, and to desist from that part of their 
atrocious and diabolical plan to break the deposite banks, and 
to derange the currency of the country. 

Mr. B. said, these were the facts which justified Mr. Taney 
for the use he had made of the transfer drafts; not only justified 
him, but entitled him to the highest praise. He contented him- 
self now with stating these facts; on another occasion he would 
prove them. He had certain remarks to make on the report of 
the finance committee of the senate, (Mr. Tyler’s report on the 
bank), in which this proof would find an appropriate place; and 
he was certain that the senate would not deny him an opportu- 
nity of making his intended remarks. Looking at Mr. Tyler, lie 
repeated, that the senate would not deny him that opportunity; 
and Mr. Tyler was understood to say, that certainly he would 
not be denied. 


Mr. B. next came to the proposition in the report to amend 
the constitution for eight years, to enable congress to make 
distribution among the states, territories and District of Colum- 
bia, of the annual surplus of public money. The surplus is 
carefully calculated at $9,000,000 per annum for eight years; 
and the rule of distribution assumed, goes to divide that sum 
into as many shares as there are senators and representatives in 
congress; each state to take shares according to her representa- 
tion; which the report shows would give for each share pre- 
cisely &30,405, and then leaves itto the state itself, by a little 
cyphering, in multiplying the aforesaid sum of $30,405 by the 
whole number of senators and representatives which it may 
have in congress, to calculate the annual amount of the stipend 
it would receive.* This process the report extends througha 
period of eight years; so that the whole sum to be divided to 
the states, territories and District of Columbia, will amount to 
seventy-two millions of dollars, 


Of all the propositions which he ever witnessed, brought 
forward to astonish the senses, to confound recollection, and 
to make him doubt the reality of a past or present scene, this 
proposition said Mr. B. eclipses and distances the whole! 
What! the senate of the United States—not only the same 
senate, but the same members, sitting in the same chairs, 
looking in each other’s faces, remembering what each had said 
only a few short months ago, now to be called upon to make 
an alteration in the constitution of the United States, for the 
purpose of dividing seventy-two millions of surplus money in 
the treasury; when that same treasury was proclaimed, affirm- 
ed, vaticinated and proved upon calculations, for the whole 
period of the last session, to be sinking into bankruptcy! that it 
would be destitute of revenue by the end of the year, and could 
never be replenished until the deposites were restored! the 
bank recharted! and the usurper and despot driven from the 
high place which he dishonored and abused! This was the 
cry then; the ery which resounded through this chamber for 
six long months; and was wafted upon every breeze to every 
quarter of the republic, to alarm, agitate, disquiet and enrage 
the people. The author of this report, and the whole party 
with which he marched under the oriflamme of the bank of the 
United States, filled the union with this ery of a bankrupt 





*Mr. B. in a subsequent speech, told an amusing anecdote to 
the senate, of the blunder into which a member had fallen 
with respect to the distribution of these $30,405. The first 
time that Mr. B. saw the member, after the report was read, 
he was violently for it, and wondered that any senator or re- 
presentative should go against it. The next time he saw him 
he was indifferent and even contemptuous to the report. Mr. 
B. desired to know the reason of this sudden change, and it 
was accounted for thus: When the member first heard the re- 
port read, he understood these 30,405 annually to be intended 
for the members themselves; but he now saw that every mem 
ber would have to divide with his constituents, and he had 
40.000 in his district; so that it reduced the thing to nothing; he 
would get but four shillings and six pence, Virginia money; 
and then he swore he would not change the constitution of the 





United States for four shillings and six pence, Virginia money. 
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treasury; and predicted the certain and speedy downfall of the 
administration, from the want of money to carry on the opera- 
tions of the government. 

Mr. Cathoun here rose and wished to know of Mr. Benton 
whether he meant to include bim in the number of those who 
had predicted a deficiency in the revenue.) 

Mr. B. said be would answer the gentleman by telling him an 
anecdote It was the story of a drummer taken prisoner in the 
low countries by the videttes of marshal Saxe, under circum- 
stances which deprived him of the protection of the laws of war. 
About to be shot, the poor drummer plead in bis defence that he 
was a non-combatant, he did not fight and kill people, he did 
nothing, he said, but beat his drum in the rear of the line. But 
he was answered so much the worse; that he made other people 
fight, and kill one another, by driving them on with that drum of 
his in the rear of the line, and so he should suffer for it. Mr. B. 
hoped that the story would be understood, and that it would be 
received by the gentleman as an answer to bis question, as 
neither in law, polities or war, was there any difference be- 
tween what a man did by himself, and did by another. Be that 
as itmay, said Mr. B. the strangeness of the scene in which we 
are now engaged remains the same. Last year it was a bank 
rupt treasury, and a beggared government; now it is a treasury 
yorged to bursting with surplus millions, and a government 
trampling down liberty, contaminating morals, bribing and 
wielding vast masses of people from the unemployable funds of 
countless treasures. Such are the scenes which the two ses 
sions present, and itis in vain to deny it, for the fatal speeches 
of that fatal session have gone forth to all the borders ot the 
republic. They were printed here by the myriad; franked by 
members by the ton weight; freighted to all parts by a decried 
and overwhelmed post office; and paid for! paid for! by whom? 
Thanks for one thing at least! The report of the finance com- 
mittee on the bank, (Mr. Tyler’s report), effected the exhuma- 
tion of one mass—of hidden and buried putridity; it was the 
printing account of the bank of the United States for that ses- 
sion of congress, which will long live in the history of our 
country under the odious appellation of the panic session. 
That printing account has been dug up; is the black vomit of 
the bank! and he knew the medicine which could bring forty 
such vomits from the foul stomach of the old red harlot. It 
was the medicine of a committee of investigation, constituted 
upon parliamentary principles; 2 committee composed in its 
majority, of those who charged misconduct, and evinced a dis 
position to probe every charge to the bottom; such a committee 
as the senate had appointed, at the same session, not for the 
bank! but for the post office. 


Yes, exclaimed Mr. B. not only the treasury was to be bank- 
rupt, but the currency was to be ruined. There was to be no 
money. The trash in the treasury, what little there was, was 
to be nothing but depreciated paper, the vile issues of insolvent 
pet banks. Silver, and United States bank notes, and even 
good bills of exchange, were all to go off, all to take leave, 
and make their mournful exit together; and gold! that was a 
trick unworthy of countenance; a gull to bamboozle the simple, 
and to insult the intelligent, until the fall elections were over. 
Ruin, ruin, ruin to the currency, was the lugubrions ery of the 
day, and the sorrowful burthen of the speech for six long 
months. Now, on the contrary, it seems to be admitted that 
there is to be money, real good money in the treasury, such as 
the fiercest haters of the pet banks would wish to have; and 
that not a litle, since 72 millions of surpluses are proposed to 
be drawn from that same empty treasury in the brief space 
of eight years. Not a word about ruined currency now.— 
Nota word about the currency itself. The very word seems 
to be dropped from the vocabulary of gentlemen. All lips 
closed tight, all tongues hushed still, all allusion avoided, to 
that onee dear phrase. The silver currency doubled in a year; 
four millions of gold coined in half a year; exchanges reduced 
to the lowest and most uriform rates; the whole expenses of 
congress paid in gold; working people receiving gold and silver 
for their ordinary wages. Such are the results which have 
confounded the profits of woe, silenced the tongue of lamenta- 
lion, expelled the word CURRENCY from our debates; and 
brought the people to question, if it cannot bring themselves to 
doubt, the future infallibity of those undaunted alarmists who 
still go forward with new and confident predictions, notwith- 
standing they have been so recently and so conspicuously de- 
ceived in their vaticinations of a ruined currency, a bankrupt 
treasury and a beggared government. 

But here we are, said Mr. B. actually engaged in a serious 
Proposition to alter the consitution of the United States for the 
period of eight years, in order to get rid of surplus revenue; and 
a most dazaling, seductive and fascinating scheme is presented; 
no less than nine millions a year for eight consecutive years. 
It took like wild fire, Mr. B. said, and he had seen a member— 
no, that might seem too particular—he had seen a gentleman 
Who looked upon it as establishing 2 new era in the affairs of 
our America, establishing a new test for the formation of par- 
les, bringing a new question into all our electiona, state and 
federal, and operating the political salvation, and elevation of 
all who supported it, and the immediate, utter and irretrievable 
Political damnation of all who opposed it. But Mr B. dis- 
sented from the novelty of the scheme. It was an old acquaint- 
ance of his, only new vamped and new furnished, for the pre- 
sent occasion. Itis the same proposition, only to be accom- 


Plished ina different way, which was brought forward some 
years ago by a senator from New Jersey, (Mr. Dickerson), and 


which then received unmeasured condemnation, not merely 
for unconstitutionality, but for all its effects and consequences; 
the degradation of mendicant states, receiving their annual al- 
lowance from the bounty of the federal government; the de- 
bauchmentof the public morals, whea every citizen was to 
look to the federal treasury for money, and every candidate for 
office was to outbid his competitor in offering it; the consolida- 
tions of the states, thus resulting from a central supply of re- 
venue; the folly of collecting with one hand, to pay back with 
the other, and both hands to be greesed at the expense of the 
citizen Who pays one man to collect the money for him, and 
another to bring it back to him, ninus, the interest and the cost 
of a double operation in fetching and carrying; and the even- 
tual and inevitable progress of the scheme to the plunder of 
the weaker halfof the union by the stronger; when the stronger 
half would undoubtedly throw the whole barthen of raising the 
money upon the weaker half, and then take the main portion 
to themselves. Such were the main objections uttered against 
this plan seven years ago, when a gallantson of 8. Carolina, 
(general Hayne), stood by his, Mr. B’s side—no, stood before 
him, and led himin the fight against that fatal and delusive 
scheme, now brought forward under a more seductive, dan- 
gerous, alarming, inexcusable, unjustifiable and demoralizing 
form. 

Yes, said Mr. B. itis not only the revival of the same plan 
for dividing surplus revenue, Which received its condemnation 
on this floor seven or eight years ago, but it is the modifica- 
tion, and thatin a form infinitely worse for the new states, of 
the famous land bill which lies mpon our table. It takes up 
the object of that bill, and runs away with it, giving nine mil- 
lions where that gave three, and leaves the author of that bill 
outof sight behind; and can the gentleman from 8. Carolina, 
(Mr. Calhoun), be so short sighted as not to see that somebody 
will play him the same prank, and come forward with proposi- 
tions to raise and divide twenty, thirty, forty millions, and 
thus outleap, out jump and outrun him in the race of popu- 
larity, just as far as he himself has now out jumped, out leap- 
ed and out run the author of the land distribution bill? 

Yes, said Mr. B. this scheme for divided surplus revenue is 
an old acquaintance on this floor; but never did it come upon 
this floor ata time so inauspicious—under a form so questiona- 
ble—and upon assumptions so unfounded in fact, so delusive 
in argument. He wouid speak of the inauspiciousness of the 
time hereafter; at present, he would take positions in direct 
contradiction to all the arguments of fact and reason upon 
which this monstrous scheme of distribution is erected and de- 
fended. Condensed into their essence, these arguments are: 

1. That there wi!l be a surplus of nine millions annually for 
eight years. 

2. That there is no way to reduce the revenue. 

3. That there is no object of general utility to which these 
surpluses can be applied. 

4. That distribution is the only way to carry them off with- 
out poisoning and corrupting the whole body politic. 

Mr. B. disputed the whole of those propositions, and would 
undertake to show each to be unfounded and erroneous. 

1, The report says that the surplus will probably equal, on 
the average, for the next eight years, the sum of $9,000,000 be- 
youd the just wants of the government;* and in a subsequent 
part, it says, supposing the surplus to be distributed should 
average nine millions of dollars, annually, as estimated, it would 
give to each share 30,405 dollars, which, multiplied by the se- 
nators and representatives of any state, would show the sum to 
which it would be entitled.¢ The amendment which has been 
repoited to carry this distribution into effect, is to take effect 
for the year 1835—the present year—and to continue till the first 
day of January, 1843; of course itis inclusive of 1842, and makes 
a period of eight years for the distribution to goon, The amend- 
ment contains a blank, which is to be filled up with the sum 
which is to be left in the treasury every year, to meet contin- 
gentand unexpected demands; and the report shows that this 
blank ia to be filled with the sum of two millions of dolars. 
Here then is the totality of these surpluses, eleven millions a 
year for eight consecutive years, out of which nine millions are 
to be taken annually for distribution. Now nine times eight are 
seventy two, so that here is a report setting forth the enormous 
sum of $72,000,000 of mere surplus, after satisfying all the just 
wants of the government, and leaving two millions in the trea- 
sury, to be held up for distribution, and to excite the people to 
clamor for their shares of such a great and dazzling prize. At 
the same time, Mr. B. said, there would be no such surplus. It 
was a delusive bait held out to whet the appetite of the people 
for the spoils of their country, and could never be realized even 
if the amendment for authorising the distribution should now 
pass. The seventy-two millions could never be found; they 
would exist no where but in this report, in the author’s imagi- 
nation, and in the deluded hopes ofan excited community. The 
seventy two millions could never be found; they would turn 
outto be the “fellows in Kendal green and buckram suits,’? 
which figured so largely in the imagination of sir John Falstaff— 
the two-and fifty men in buckram which the vahant old knight 
received upon bis pointthus! (extending a pencil in the attitude 
of defence). The calculations of the author of the report were 
wild, delusive, astonishing, incredible. He (Mr. B.) could not 
limit himeelfto the epithet wild, for it was a clear case of hal- 
lucination. 








*Page 18. tPage 22. 
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Mr. B. then took up the treasury report ef Mr. Secretary 
Woodbury, communicated at the commencement of the present 
session of congress, and containing the estimates required by 
law of the expected income and expenditure for the present 
year, and also forthe year 1836. At pages four and five are 
the estimates for the present year; the income estimated at 
$20,000,000; the expenditures at $19,683,540; being a difference 
of only some three hundred thousand dollars between the in- 
come and the outlay; and such is the chance for nine millions 
taken out, and two left in, the first year of the distribution. At 
pages 10, 14, 15, the revenue for 1836 is computed, and, after 
g0ing over all the heads of expense on which diminutions will 
probably be made, be computes the income and outlay of the 
year at about equal, or probably a little surplus to the amount 
of one million. These are the estimates, said Mr. B. formed 
upon data, and coming from an officer making reports upon his 
responsibility, and for the legislative guidance of congress; and 
to which we are bound to give credeuce until they are shown 
to be incorrect. Here then are the two first years of the eight 
disposed of, and nothing found in them to divide. The two last 
years of the term could be despatched even more quickly, said 
Mr. B. for every body that understands the compromise act of 
March, 1833, must know that, in the two last years of the ope- 
ration of that act, there would be an actual deficit in the trea- 
sury. Look at the terms of the act! [t proceeds by slow and 
insensible degrees, making slight deductions once in two years, 
until the years 1841 and 1842, when it ceases crawling, and 
commences jumping, and leaps down, at two jumps, to twenty 
per centum on the value of the articles which pay duty, which 
articles are less than one-half of our iniportation. ‘Cweuty per 
cent. upon the amount of goods which will then pay duty, will 
produce but little, say twelve or thirteen millions, upon the ba- 


sis of sixty or seventy nullions of dutiable articles imported | different quarter; it Was in the western quarter; the new States, 


then, which only amount to forty-seven millions now. Then 
there will be no surplus atall for one-half the period of eight 
years, the first two, and the last two. In the middle period of 
four years there will probably be a surplus of wo or three mil- 
Jions; but Mr. B. took issue upon all the allegations with re- 
spect to it; as that there was no way to reduce the revenue 
without disturbing the compromise act of March, 1832; that 
there was no object of general utility to which it could be ap- 
plied; and that distribution was the only way to get rid of it. 
Equally delusive and profoundly erroneous was the gentle- 
man’s idea of the surpius which could be taken out of the ap- 
propriations. True that operation could be performed once, 
and but once. The run of our treasury payments show that 
about one quarter of the year’s expenditures are not paid with- 
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in the year, but the first quarter of the next year, and thus could | 


be paid out of the revenue received in the first quarter of the 
next year, even if the revenue of the last quarter of the preced- 
ing year was thrown away. But this was a thing which could 
only be done once. You might rely upon the first quarter, but 
you could not upon a second, third and fourth. There would 
not be a dollar in the treasury atthe end of your years if you 
deducted a quarter’s amount four times successfully. 
case, if a homely adage might be allowed, which would well 
apply—you could not eat the eake and have it too, 
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be reduced without dissolving the union, and on the other, that 
itcould not be Kept up, without dissolving the same union, 
The value of all such cries, Mr. B. said, would be appreciated 
in future, when it Was seen with how much facility certain per. 
sons who had stood under the opposite poles of the earth, as jt 
were, on the subject of the tariff, had come together to compro. 
mise their opinions, and to lay the tariff on the shelf for nine 
years! a period which covered two presidential elections! That 
act was no favorite of his, but he would let it alone; and thys 
leaving it to work out its design for nine years, he would gq 
there were ways to reduce the revenne, very sensibly, without 
affecting the terms or the spiritofthatact. And here he wouiq 
speak upon data. He had the authority of the secretary of the 
treasury (Mr. Woodbury) to declare that be believed he could 
reduce the revenue in this way and upon imports to the amonny 
of five hundred thousand dollars; and he, Mr. B. should submit 
a resolution* calling upon the secretary to furnish the detail of 
this reduction to the senate at the commencement of their next 
stated session, that congress might act upon it. Further, Mr, 
B. would say that it appeared to him that the whole list of arti. 
cles in the fiith section of the act, amounting to thirty or forty 
in uumber, and which by that section are to be free of duty jn 
1842, and which in bis opinion might be made free this day, and 
that not only without injury to the manufacturers, but with such 
inanifest advantage to them, that as an equivalent for it, and 
for the sake of obtaining it, they ought to come forward of them. 
selves, and make a voluntary concession of reductions on some 
other points, especially on some classes of wodllen goods. 
Having given Mr. Woodbury’s authority for a reduction of 
$500,000 on imports, Mr. B. would show another source from 
Which amueh larger reduction could be made, and that with- 
out affecting this famous act of March, 1833, in another, and a 





the PUBLIC LANDS! The act of 1833 did not embrace this 
source of revenue, and Congress was tree to act upon it, and to 
give the people of the new states the same relief on the pur- 
chase of the article ou which they chiefly paid revenue as it had 
done to the old states in the reduction of the tari. Mr. B. did 
not go into the worn out and exploded objections to the reduc- 
tion of the price of the lands which the report had gathered up 
from their old sleeping places, and presented again to the se- 
nate. Speculators, monopolies, the fall in the price of real 
estate all over the union; these were exploded fallacies which 
he was sorry to see paraded here again, and which he should 
not detain the senate lo answer. Suffice it to say, that there is 
no application made now, made heretofore, or intended to be 
made, so far as he knew, to reduce the price of NEW LAND! 
One dollar and a quarter was low enough for the first choice of 
new lands; but it was not low enough for the second, third, 
fourth and fifth choices! It was not low enongh for the refuse 


, lands which had been five, ten, twenty, forty years in market; 
/and which could find no purehaser at Sl 25, for the solid rea- 


It was a) 


Mr. B. sub- | 


mitted it then to the senate, that, on the first point of objection to | 


the report, hiz issue was maintained. ‘There was no such sur- 
plus of nine millions a year for eight years, as had been assum- 


ed; nor any thing near it; and this assumption being the corner | 
stone of the whole edifice of the scheme of distribution, it was 


sufficient to show the fallacy of that data to blow the whole 
scheme into the empty air. 

Mr. B. admonished the senate to beware of ridicule. To pass 
a solemn vote for amending the constitution, for the purpose of 
enabling congress to make distribution of surpluses of revenue, 
and then find no surplus to distribute, might lessen the dignity, 
and diminish ihe weight of so grave a body. It might expose it 
to ridicule; and that was a hard thing for public bodies, and 
public men, to stand. The senate bad stood much in its time; 
much in the latter part of Mr. Monroe’s administration, when 
the Washington Republican habitually denounced it as a fac 
tion, and displayed many brilliant essays, written by no mean 
hand, to prove that the epithet was well applied, though applied 
toa majority. It had stood much also during the four years of 
the second Mr. Adams’ administration; as the surviving pages 
of the defunct National Journal could still attest; but in all that 
time it stood clear of ridicule; it did nothing upon which saucy 
wit could Iny its lash. Let it beware, now! for the passage of 
this amendment may expose it to untried peril; the peril of song 
and caricature. And woe to the senate, farewell to its dignity, 
if it once gets into the windows of the print shops, and becomes 


the burthen of the ballads which the milk maids sing to their 
cows. 


2. Mr. B. took up his second head of objection. The report 
affirmed that there was no way to reduce the revenue before 
the end of the year 1842, without violating the terms of the 
compromise act of March, 1833. Mr. B. said he had opposed 
that act when it was on its passage, and had then stated his ob- 
jections to it. It was certainly an extraordinary act, a sort of 


new constitution for nine years, as he had heard it felicitously | 


called. It was made in an unusual manner, not precisely by 
three men on an island on the coast of Italy, but by two in some 
room of a boarding house in this city, and then pushed through 
congress under a press of sail, and a duresse of feeling, under 
the factitious cry of dissolution of the union, raised by those 
who had been declaring, on one hand, that the tariff could not 








| 


| essential. 


son that they were worth but the half, the quarter, the tenth 
partoftthatsum. It was for such lands that reduction of price 
was sought, and had been sought for many years, and would 
continue to be sought until it was obtained; for it was impeossi- 
ble to believe that congress would persevere in the flagrant in- 
justice of forever refusing to reduce the price of refuse and un- 
saleable lands to their actual value. The policy of president 
Jackson, communicated in bis inessages, Mr. B. said, was the 
policy of wisdom and justice. He was for disposing of the lands 
more for the purpose of promoting settlements, and creating 
freeholders, than for the purpose of exacting revenue from the 
meritorious class of citizens who cultivate the soil. He would 
sell the lands at prices which would pay expenses—the expense 
of acquiring them from the Indians, and surveying and selling 
them—and this system of moderate prices with donations, or 
nominal sales to actual setilers, would do justice to the new 
states, and effect a sensible reduction in the revenue; enough 
to prevent the necessity of amending the constitution to get nd 
of nine millions surpluses! But whether the price of lands was 
reduced or not, Mr. B. said, the revenue from that source would 
soon be diminished. The revenue had been exhorbitant from 
the sale of lands for three or four years past. And why? pre- 
cisely because immense bodies of new lands, and much of it in 
the states adapted to the production of the great staples which 
now bear so high a price, have, within that period, come into 
market; but these fresh lands must soon be exhausted; the old 
and refuse only will remain for sale; and the revenue from that 
source will sink down to its former usual anrount, instead of 


remaining at three millions a vear for nine years, as the report 
assumes. 


3. When he had thus shown that a diminution of revenue 
could be effected both on imports, and on refuse and unsaleable 
lands, Mr. B. took up the third issue which he had joined with 
the report; namely, the possibility of finding an object of gene- 
ral utility on which the surpluses could be expended. The re- 
port affirmed there was no such object; he, on the contrary, af- 
firmed that there were snch, not one, but several, not only use- 
ful, but necessary, not merely necessary, but exigent, not ex!- 
gent only, butin the highest possible degree indispensable and 

He alluded to the whole class of measures connect 
ed with the general and permanent defence of the union! In 
peace, prepare for war! is the admonition of wisdom in all ages 
and in all nations; and sorely and grievously has our America 
heretofore paid forthe neglect of that admonition. She has 


ee 








*The resolution has been submitted. 
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id for itin blood, in money and in shame. Are we prepared 
pow? And is there any reason why we should not prepare now? 
Look at your maritime coast, from Passamaquoddy Bay to Flo- 
rida Poimt; your gulf coast, from Florida Point to the Sabine: 

our lake frontier, in its whole extent. What is the picture? 
“Almost deatitute of forts, and, it might be said, quite destitute 
of armament. Look at your armories and arsenals—too few, 
and too empty—and the west almost destitute! Look at your 
militia; many Of them mustering with corn stalks; the states 
deficient in arms, especially in field artillery, and in swords and 
pistols for their cavalry! Look at our navy; slowly increasing 
under an annual appropriation of half a million a year, instead 
of a whole million, at which it was fixed soon after the late war, 
and from which it was reduced some years ago, when money 
ran low in the treasury! Look at yourdock yards and navy 
yards; thinly dotted along the maritime coast, and hardly seen 
atallon the gulf coast, where the whole south, and the great 
west, 80 imperiouslty demand naval protection! Such is the 
picture; such the state of our country; such its state at this 
time, When even the most unobservant should see something to 
wake us think of defence! Such is the state of our defences 
now, With which, oh! strange and wonderful contradiction! the 
administration is now taunted, reproached, reviled, flouted and 
taunted by those who go for distribution, and turn their backs 
on defence! and who complain of the president tor leaving us 
in this condition, when five years ago, in the year 1829, he re 
commended the annual sum of $250,000 for arming the fortifi- 
cations, (Which congress refused to give), and who now are for 
taking the money out of the treasury, to be divided among the 
people, instead of turning it all to the great object of the gene- 
ral and permanent defence of the union, for which they were 
so solicitous, so clamorous, so feelingly alive and patriotically 
sensitive, even one short month ago. 

Does not the present state of the country, (said Mr. B.) call 
for defence, and is not this the propitious time for putting it in 
defence, and will not that object absorb every dollar of real sur 
plus that cau be found in the treasury for these eight years of 
plenty, during which we are to be afflicted with seventy two 
millions of surplus! Letus see. Let us take one single branch 
ofthe general system of defence, and see bow it stands, and 
what it would cost to put itin the condition which the safety 
and the honor of the country demanded. He spoke of the for- 
tifications, and selected that branch because he had data to go 
upon; data to which the senator from South Carolina, the au- 
ther of this report, could not object. 

The design, said Mr. B. of fortifying the coasts of the United 
States, isas old as the union itself. Our documents are full of 
executive recommendations, departmental reports, and reports 
of committees, upon this subject, all urging this great object 
upon the attention of congress. From 1789, through every sue- 
ceeding administration, the subject was presented to congress; 
but it was only after the late war, and when the evils of ade 
fenceless coast were fresh before the eyes of the people, that the 
subject was presented in the most impressive. persevering and 
systematic form. An engineer of the first rank (gen. Bernard) 
was taken into our service from the school of the great Napo- 
leon. A resolution of the house of representatives called on 
the war department for a plan of defence, and a designation of 
forts, adequate to the protection of the country; and upon this 
call examinations were made, estimates framed, and torts pro- 
jected for the whole maritime coast, from Savannah to Boston. 
The result was the presentation, in 1821, of a plan for ninety 
forts upon that part of the coast; namely, 24 of the first class; 
23 of the second; and 43 of the third. Under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, and the urgent recommendations of the 
then head of the war department, (Mr. Calhoun), the construc- 
tion of these forts was commenced, and pushed with spirit and 
activity; but owing to circumstances, not necessary now to be 
detailed, the object declined in public favor, lost a part of its 
popularity, perhaps justly, and has since proceeded so slowly 
that at the end of twenty years from the late war, no more than 
thirteen of these forts have been constructed; namely, 8 of the 
first class, 3 of the second, and 2 of the third; and of these thir- 
teen constructed, none are armed; almost all of them are with- 
Out guns or carriages, and more ready for the occupation of an 
enemy than forthe defence of ourselves. This is the state of 
fortifications on the maritime coast, exclusive of the New Eng- 
land coast to the north of Boston, exclusive of Cape Cod, south 
of Boston, and exclusive of the Atlantie coast of Fjorida. The 
lake frontier is untouched. The gulf frontier, almost two thou- 
sand miles in length, barely is dotted with a few forts in the 
neighborhood of Pensacola, New Orleans and Mobile; all the 
rest of the coast may be set down as naked and defenceless. 
This was our condition. Now Mr. B. did not venture to give 
an Opinion that the whole plan of fortifications developed in 
the reports of 1821, should be carried into effect; but he would 
say, and that most confidently, that much of it ought to be; and 
it would be the business of congress to decide on each fort in 
making a specific appropriation for it. He would also say, that 
many forts would be found to be necessary which were not em- 
braced in that plan; for it did not touch the lake coast, and the 
gulf coast, nor the New England coast north of Boston, nor any 
point of the land frontier. Without going into the question at 
all, of how many were necessary, or where they should be 
placed, it was sufficient to show that there were enough want- 
ing, beyond dispute, to constitute an object of utility, worthy of 
the national expenditure, and sufficient to absorb, not nine mil- 
tions of annual surplus, to be sure, but about as many millions 
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of surplus as would ever be found, and the bank stock into the 
bargain. The thirteen forts constructed had cost 12,113,000 
dollars; pear one million of dollars each But this was for 
construction only; the armament was still to follow; and for 
this object $2,000,000 were estimated in 1821 for the ninety forts 
then recommended, and of that two millions it may be as.um- 
ed that but little bas been granted by congress. So much for 
fortifications; in itself a single brauch of defence, and sufficient 
to absorb many millions. 

But there were many other branches of defence which Mr. 
Benton said, he would barely enumerate. There was the navy; 
including its gradual increase; its dock yards; its navy yards; 
then the armories and arsenals, winch were so much wanted in 
the south and west, and especially in the south, for a reason, 
(besides those which apply to foreign enemies), which need not 
be named; then the supply of arms to the states, especially field 
artillery, swords and pistols, for which an annual, but inade- 
quate appropriation had been made for so long a time, that he 
believed the states had alinost forgot the subject. Here are ob- 
jects enough, Mr. President, exclaimed Mr. B. to absorb every 
dollar of our surplus, and the bank stock besides. The sur- 
pluses, he was certain, would be wholly inaufficient, and the 
bank stock, by a solemn resolution of the two houses of con- 
gress, should be devoted to the object. Asa fund was set apart, 
and held sacred and inviolable, for the payment of the public 
debt, so should a fund be now created for national defence, 
and this bank stock should be the first and most sacred item 
putintoit. Itis the only way to save that stock from becom- 
ing the prey of incessant coutrivances to draw money from the 
treasury. Mr. B. said that he intended to submit. the resolu- 
tions, requesting the president to cause to be communicated to 
the next congress full information upon all the points that he 
had touched, the probable revenue and expenditure for the next 
eight years; the plan and expense of fortifying the coast; the 
navy, and every other point connected with the general and 
permanent defence of the union, witha view to let congress take 
itup, upon system, and With a design to complete it without 
further delay.* And he demanded, why hurry on this amend- 
ment before that information can come in? 





*The resolutions, embracing twelve heads of inquiry, have 
been submitted. They are the following: 

Resolved, That the president be requested to cause informa- 
tion to be laid before the senate at the commencement of the 
next session of congress, on the following points: 

1. The amount of revenue which may be reduced on dutiable 
articles, without affecting the protection intended to be conti- 
nued by the act of March 2d, 1833, to domestic manufacturers. 

2. The amountof net revenue which will probably be re- 
ceived from customs from 1836 to 1842, inclusively. 

3. The amount of revenue which will probably be received 
from public lands for the same period, if no change takes place 
in the price of lands. 

4. The amount of revenue from the same source, if the price 
of the refuse lands should be reduced, and the lands should be 
so disposed of as to promote the settlement of the country, and 
should cease to be a source of revenue, except to defray the ex- 
pense of their management, and of extinguishing the Indian 
titles. 

5. The times and proportions in which the amount of stock 
held in the bank of the United States will probably be returned 
to the treasury, if no act be passed by congress for the sale of 
said stock. 

6. The probable amount of the expenditures of the govern- 
nent annually, to the end of the year 1842 

7. The state of the fortifications, so as to show the number 
of forts of the first, second, and third classes, now constructed 
in the United States; the number heretofore proposed and re- 
commended by the war department, but not yet constructed; 
and the number which wonld probably be necessary to the 
complete and adequate defence of the lake, maritime, and gulf 
frontiers of the United States, and such points of the land fron- 
tier as may be believed to require permanent fortifieations. 

8. The amount expended, since 1816, in constructing forts, 
and the amount that would be necessary to complete the con- 
struction of the entire system of permanent fortifications for the 
United States. 

9, The amount which has been expended since 1816, in pro- 
viding for the fortifications, and the amount which would pro- 
bably be necessary to complete the armament of all fortifica- 
tions reqnired for the defence of the United States. 

10. The amount which would probably he necessary to con- 
struct an adequate number of armories and arsenals in the U, 
States, and to supply the states with field artillery—especially 
brass pieces—for their militia, and with side arms and pistols 
for their cavalry. 

11. The amount expended, since 1816, in the gradual increase 
of the navy, on navy yards and dock yards, and the amount 
necessary to be expended on each of these objects, to place the 
naval defence of the United States upon the footing of etrength 
and respectability which is due to the security and the welfare 
of the union, 

12. And that the president be requested to cause to be com- 
municated to the senate, at the same time, any other informa- 
tion connected with the revenue and expenditure of the govern- 
ment, and with the defence of the union, which shall come 
within the scope of the foregoing inquiries, or which in his 
judgment shall be necessary to be communicated. 
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Now is the auspicious moment, said Mr. B. for the republic 
to rouse from the apathy into which it has lately sunk on the 
subject of national defence. The public debt is paid; a sum of 
six or seven millions will come from the bank; some surpluses 
may occur; let the national defence become the next great ob- 
ject, alter the payment of the debt, and all spare money go to 
that purpose. If further stumulus were wanted, m might be 
found im the present aspect of our foreign affairs, and in the te- 
proaches, the taunts, and in the offensive insinuations which 
certain gentlemen have been indulging in for two months with 
respect lo the defenceless state of the coast! and which they 
attribute to the negligence of the administration. Certainly 
such gentlemen will not take that money tor distribution, tor 
the immediate appiication of which their defenceless country 
is now crying aloud, ahd stretching forth her imploring hands. 


Mr. B. would here avail himself of a voice more potential 
than his own to enfurce attention to tie great object of nation- 
al defence, the revival of which he was now attempting. It 
Was a voice Which the senator from South Carolina, the author 
of this proposition to squander in distributions the tunds which 
should be sacred to defence, would instantly recognize. It 
Was au extract from a message COmMmunicated to congress, De- 
cember 3d, 1822, by president Monroe. Whether considered 
under the relation of similarity which it bears to the language 
and seatiments of cotemporaneous reports from the then bead 
of the war departinent, the position which the writer of those 
reports then held in relation to president Monroe, the right 
Which he possessed, as secretary Of war, to know, at the least, 
what Was put into the message in relation to measures con- 
nected with his department; considered under any, and all of 
these aspects, the extracts which he was about to read, might 
be considered as expressing the sentments, if not speaking the 
words, of the gentleman who now sees no object of uuility in 
providing for the defence of bis country, and who then plead 
the cause of that defence with so much truih and energy, and 
with such commendabie excess of patriotic zeal, 


Mr. B. then read as follows: 

**Should war break out in any of those countries, (the Euro- 
pean), who can foretell the extent to which it may be carried, 
or the desolation which may spread? Exempt as we are from 
these causes, (of European civil wars), our internal tranquillity 
is secure; and distant as we are from the troubled scene, and 
faithful to just principles, in regard Lo other powers, we might 
reasouably pre-ume that we should not be molested by them. 
This, however, ouglit not to be calculated on as certain. Un- 
wovoked injuries are often inflicted, and even the peculiar fe 
ficity of our situation might, with some, be a cause of excite 
ment and aggression. The history of the late wars in Barope 
furnishes a complete demonstration that no system of conduct, 
however correct in principle, can protect neutral powers trom 
injury from any party; that a DEFENCELESS POSITION and 
distinguished love of peuce are the surest invitations to war; and 
that there is no way to avoid it, other than by being always 
PREPARED, and willing, for just cause, to meet it. If there 
be a people on earth, whose more especial duty is to be, AT 
ALL TIMES, prepared to defend the rights with which they 
are blessed, and to surpass all others in sustaining the necessary 
BURTHENS, and in submiting to SACRIFICES to make such | 
PREPARATIONS, it is undoubtedly the people ot these states.”? | 


Mr. B. having read thus far, stopped to make a remark, and | 
but a remark, upon a single sentiment in it. He would not 
weaken the force and energy of the whole passage by going 
over itin detail; but he invoked attention upon the last senti- 
ment—our peculiar duty, so strongly painted, to sustain bur- 
thens, and submit to sacrifices, to accomplish the noble object 
of putting our country into an attitude of defence! The ease 
with which we can prepare for the same defence now by the 
facile operation of applying to that purpose surpluses of revenue 
and bank stock, for which we have no other use, was the 
point on which he would invoke and arrest the senate’s atten- 
tion. 


Mr. B. resumed his reading, and read the next paragraph 
which enumerated all the causes which might lead to general 
war in Europe, and our involvement in it, and concluded with 
the declaration *‘ That the reasons for pushing forward all our 
measures of defence, with the utmost vigor, appear to me to ac- 
quire new force.’? And then added, these causes for European 
war are now in as great force as then; the danger of our in- 
volvement is more apparent now than then; the reasons for 
sensibility to our national honor are nearer now than then; and 
upon all the principles of the passage from which he was read- 
ing, the reasons for pushing forward all our measures of de- 
fence with the utmost vigor, possessed far more force in this 
present year 1835, than they did in the year 1822. 


Mr. B. continued to read: 

“The United States owe to the world a great example, and, 
by means thereof, to the cause of liberty and humanity a ge- 
nerous support. They have so far succeeded, to the satisfac- 
tion of the virtuous and enlightened of every country. There 
is no reason to doubt, that their whole movement will be regu- 
Jated by a sacred regard to principle, all our institutions being 
founded on that basis. The ability to support our own cause, 
under any trial to which it may be exposed, is the great point 
on which the public solicitude rests. Ithas often been charged 








against free governments, that they have neither the foresight, 
nor the virtue, to provide at the proper season for great emer- 
gencier; that their course is improvident and expensive; thet 
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war will always find them unprepared; and whatever may be 
its calamities, that its terrible warnings will be disregarded ang 
forgotten as soon as peace returns. I have full confidence that 
this charge, 30 far as it relates to the United States, will be 
shown to be utterly destitute of truth.’? 

Mr. B. as he closed the book, said, he would make a few re. 
marks upon some of the points in this passage, which he had 
lastread. The reproach so often charged upon free govern. 
ments for want of foresight and virtue, their improvidence and 
expensiveness, their proneness to disregard and forget in peace 
the warning lessons of the most ternble calamities of war, 
And he would take the liberty to suggest that, of all the morta! 
beings now alive upon this earth, the author of the report under 
discussion ought to be the last to disregard and to forget, the 
solemn and impressive admonition which the passage convey. 
ed! the last to so act as to subject his government to the morti- 
fying charge which has been so often cast upon them! the has; 
to subject the VIRTUE of the people to the humiliating trial of 
deciding between the defence and the plunder of their country! 

Mr. B. dwelt a moment on another point in the passage 
which he had read—the great example which this republic 
owed to the world, and to the cause of free governments, w 
prove itself capable of supporting its cause under every trial; 
and that by providing in peace for the dangers of war. It way 
a striking point in the passage, and presented a grand and phi- 
losophic conception to the reflecting mind. The example to be 
shown to the world, and the duty of this republic to exhibit ii, 
was an elevated and patriotic conception, and worthy of the 
genius which then presided over the war department. Bot 
what is the example which we are now required to exhibit? It 
is that of a people preferring the spoils of their country to its 
defence! Itis that of the electioneerer, going from city to city, 
from house to house, even to the uninformed tenant of the dis- 
tant hamlet, who has no means of detecting the fallacies which 
are brought from afar, to deceive his understanding: it is the 
example of this electioneerer, with slate and pencil in his hand, 
(and here Mr. B. took up ar old book cover, and a pencil, and 
stooped over it to make figures, as if working out a little sum 
in arithmetic), itis the example of this electioneerer offering 
for distribution that money which should be saered to the de- 
fence of his country, and pointing out for overthrow, at the 
next election, every candidate for office who sheuld be found 
in opposition to this wretched and deceptive scheme of distri- 
bution. This is the example which it is proposed that we 
should now exhibit. And lule did it enter into his (Mr. B’s) 
imagination, about the time that message was written, that it 
should fall to his lot to plead for the defence of his country 
against the author of this report. He admired the grandeur of 
conception which the reports of the war office then displayed. 
He said he differed from the party with whom he then acted, in 
giving a general, though not a universal, support to the secre- 
tary of war. He looked to him as one who, when mellowed 
by age, and chastened by experienee, might be among the most 
admired presidents that ever filled the presidential chair. (Mr. 
B. by a lapsus lingua, said throne, but corrected the expression 
on its echo from the galleries). 


Mr, B. said there was an example which it was worthy to 
imitate; that of France; her coast defended by forts and batte- 
ries, behind which the rich city reposed in safety—the tranquil 
peasant cultivated his vine in security—while the proud navy 
of England sailed innoxious before them, a spectacle of amuse- 
ment, notan object of terror. And there was an example to be 
avoided; the case of our own America during the late war; 
when the approach of a British squadron, upon any point of 
our extended coast, was the signal for flight, for terror, fur con- 
sternation; when the hearts of the brave and the almost naked 
bands of heroes, were the sole reliance for defence; and where 
those hearts and those hands could not come, the sacred soil of 
our country was invaded; the ruffian soldier, and the rude sai- 
lor, became the insolent masters of our citizens’ houses, their 
footsteps marked by the desolation of fields, the conflagration 
of cities, the flight of virgins, the violation of matrons! the blood 
of fathers, husbands, sons! This is the example which we 
should avoid! 

But the amendment is to be temporary. It is only to last til! 
1842. What an idea! a temporary alteration in a constitution 
made for endiess ages! But, let no one think it will be tempo- 
rary, if once adopted. No! if the people once come to taste 
that blood; if they once bring themselves to the acceptance of 
money from the treasury, they are gone forever. They will 
take that money in all time to come; and he that promises 
most, receives most votes. The corruption of the Romans, the 
debauchment of the voters, the venality of elections, com- 
menced with the tribunitia! distributions of corn out of the pub- 
lic granaries; it advanced to the distribution of the spoils of fo- 
reign nations, brought home to Rome by victorious generals, 
and divided out among the people; it ended in bringing the 
spoils of the country into the canvass for the consulship; and 
in putting up the diadem of empire itself to be knocked down 
to the hammer of the auctioneer. In our America there can 
be no spoils of conquered nations io distribute. Her own trea- 
sury—her own lands—can alone furnish the fund. Begin it 
once, no matter how, or upon what; surplus revenue, the pro- 
ceeds of the lands, or the lands themselves; no matter; the pro- 
gress and the issue of the whole game, is as inevitable as it is 
obvious! Candidates bid, the voters listen; and a plundered 
and pillaged conntry—the empty skin of an immolated victim— 
is the prize, and the spoil, of the last, and the highest bidders. 
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